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A “CLOUDBURST™ in this water tunnel proves the effective- 
ness of Chrysler Corporation’s advanced methods of sealing 
against moisture, dust and drafts. Here complete De Soto 





bodies pass high-pressure water jets that douse them from 
every angle. This is typical of the thoroughness with which 
all Chrysler Corporation cars are built. 





Chrysler Corporation engineers, stylists, and produc- 
tion men work together, so that body and chassis form 
a perfectly balanced: unit—created from the start for 
your safety, comfort and driving and handling ease. 


A CARS BODY TELLS A LOT ABOUT 


The way a door latches and holds...the amount 
of head and leg room you get...the comfort of the 
seats... breadth of vision...ease of getting in and 
out—all these are easily read guides to car worth. 


A CARS REAL WORTH T0 YOU 


In a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler, you 
get a superior body — and a superior chassis — engi- 
neered to give you the greatest worth for your money. 


You can prove this for yourself just by calling your 
nearby dealer and driving one of these great cars. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines e¢ Oilite Powdered Metal Products e 
Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration 


Mopar Parts & Accessories 
Cycleweld Cement Products 


-_ an oY : day 


ENGINEERS’ EYES ARE EVERYWHERE. Out of 
their laboratories and on to the production lines go 
Chrysler Corporation engineers, to follow through 
each step in body construction. Here an engineer 
studies the double welding of a Dodge body, one 
of the many things that mean safer and quieter 
cars, with windows that work easily, doors and 
panels that stay solid and free from rattles. 


THE NEW C-200. New advanced body designs are created by 
Chrysler to learn from experience practical applications of en- 
tirely new concepts of style and comfort, fabrics and fittings, per- 
formance and safety. The Chrysler C-200 is the prototype of a 


dramatic new convertible. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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What every investor 


should know— 


about CANADA! 


You hear that it’s big and it’s 
booming, that its resources are 
vast, its potentials great, its 
future bright. 


But if you feel that you “can’t 
miss” in Canada—or that any 
stock you buy is bound to go up 
—well, you’re wrong! 


Because securities in Canada, 
just like anywhere else, come 
in a wide variety of values—as 
well as all degrees of risk. And 
“penny” speculations are usually 
worth a dime a dozen at best. 


That’s why we decided to 
make the most realistic study we 
could of long-range Canadian 
Opportunities . . . thoroughly 
examined the major factors that 
might influence your investments 
—and just published our find- 
ings in a 48-page booklet called 
“Canadian Investments”. 


In turn, the booklet surveys 
each of Canada’s major resources 
and industries, explores their 
problems and possibilities. 


It covers her government, his- 
tory, and policies ... talks man- 
power, taxes, and foreign trade. 

If you’d like to read a realistic 
report on just where Canada 
stands today—where she may 
stand tomorrow—tread “Cana- 
dian Investments”. 

There’s no charge, naturally. 
We'll mail a copy if you just 
address— 


Department SE-81 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 101 Cities 














Diecice credit is an economic function 
based on man’s faith in man, a service 
made possible by the fact that most folks 
are honest, a moving force in creating a 
higher state of well-being for Mr. Average 
American and his family. 

Its importance to the nation has spread 
and multiplied. Direct lending to indi- 
viduals and installment purchasing out 
of future income—hboth phases of con- 
sumer credit—have generated enormous 
new markets which in turn have helped 
develop America’s amazing mass pro- 
duction and high employment. Untold 
millions live more comfortably, more 
healthfully and more securely because 
consumer credit companies have pro- 
vided an orderly system for retailing of 
money, thus permitting the average 
family to take up its rightful share of the 
American productive system. 

American Investment Company, 
through 275 nationwide offices of its 
subsidiary companies, is one of the na- 
tion’s largest makers of small loans to 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


from the SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 


Six Months Ended June 30 


individuals under regulatory laws of the iene 
various states. Total Loans Made........:..... $115,020,972 

During 1952 American’s subsidiaries Notes Receivable Outstanding... . . 128,705,052 
will make:more than. JSQ000 loans to “Vogal Assots Gmaployeldl.... .. «54+. 142,002,713 
individuals and families to consolidate 

f Percent of Assets Current........ 96.4 

debts and put the family budget on a ) 
sound basis, to purchase or pay for the Capital Stock and Surplus....... 30,702,154 
purchase of such items as refrigerators, Income and Excess Profits Taxes. . 3.123.770 
television sets and clothing, to provide Net Earnings.................. 2,395,460 
er and —— care and educa- Earned per Common Share.’::. ... 1.15 
tional opportunities. ‘ : 

Financial service to the individual and Paid per Gegumon Shaw 'ii5..1 04" i 
family through consumer installment Branch Offices ..............-. 275 


loans is the keynote of American’s policy, 
and a substantial contribution to the na- 
tion’s economy. 


COMMON STOCK LISTED ON 


F nano” 


1951 


$75,159,664 
84,285,025 
96,789,596 


94.3 


23,120,940 


2,060,636 
2,053,166 
1.01 

.80 

206 


Domestic Finance Corporation not a subsidiary during 1951 


Copy of semi-annual report available upon request at Executive Offices, 


1112 Ambassador Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri 


NEW YORK AND MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGES (AMT) 


4|® American Investment Company 
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Easy Money Era 
May Have Ended 


Despite Treasury's debt management problem, Federal 


Reserve is permitting supply and demand to establish 


credit terms for the first time in 


rom the beginning of the first 

New Deal administration until 
eatly last year the trend of interest 
rates was strongly and almost con- 
tinuously downward. This phenom- 
enon was the result of Government 
policy, dictated during its early 
years by the stimulating effect of 
lower interest rates in recovering 
from the depression and later by the 
necessity of facilitating at the lowest 
possible cost the financing of the huge 
Federal deficits incurred during the 
War. 

The policy required Federal Re- 
serve authorities to subordinate their 
normal functions to the Treasury’s 
needs, and the basic conflict between 
the two which existed during the 
war was made much more critical 
during the early postwar years by 
the manifestations of inflation which, 
until then, had been bottled up by 
price and wage controls, rationing 
and large-scale saving by individuals. 
Whereas the economic realities called 
for Federal Reserve actions designed 
to make credit scarcer and more ex- 
pensive, Reserve officials were forced 
to keep it cheap and abundant. 

Starting in 1946, short term rates 
were progressively allowed a greater 
degree of freedom, and several moves 


more than a decade 


designed to restrict credit were 
taken: the discount rate was raised 
in four steps from the wartime rate 
of one-half of one per cent to 1% 
per cent by August 1950, and mem- 
ber bank reserve requirements were 
frequently changed, the net result be- 
ing an increase. But all these moves 
were almost completely ineffective as 
long as the Federal Reserve banks 
felt compelled to buy all Government 
bonds offered to them at a fixed 
price; commercial banks in need of 
additional reserves could obtain them 
by selling Governments. Accord- 
ingly, the volume of bank lending 
soared, and so did the price level. 


Effect of "Accord" 


The widely-publicized “accord” 
reached between Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve officials early last year 
was designed to put an end to this 
inflationary condition, and _ recent 
events indicate that it has been suc- 
cessful in doing so. Following the 
accord, the Federal Reserve stopped 
pegging Government bond prices, 
though it bought Governments on 
balance (at declining prices) until 
October. Interest rates rose during 
the year, and would have risen even 
more but for the substantial supply 


Federal Reserve Building, Washington, D. C. 
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of institutional funds seeking invest- 
ment, and the expansionary effect on 
bank reserves of a heavy gold inflow. 

Changes in the gold stock have 
been slight since March, and bank 
reserves have also been under pres- 
sure as a result of Treasury opera- 
tions and an increase in the volume 
of money in circulation, the latter 
a seasonal matter whose influence 
will continue to be felt for the balance 
of the year. Credit stringency has 
grown so pronounced in the past sev- 
eral months that the Federal Reserve 
banks have bought bills and certifi- 
cates in the open market in an en- 
deavor to ease it somewhat. 

Nevertheless, the member banks 
have been so hard pressed for loan- 
able funds that during the five weeks 
ended July 30 they increased their 
borrowings at the Reserve banks by 
$1.1 billion to $1.4 billion, the high- 
est level in twenty years. Tight 
credit has also manifested itself in 
other ways. Leading New York 
banks have just raised their call 
money rates from 2% to 234 per cent, 
and there is talk that the rate they 
charge on prime business loans, in- 
creased from 234 per cent to 3 per 
cent late last year, may take another 
jump. The RFC has decided to 
charge 4% per cent rather than the 
current 4 per cent on loans to state 
and local governments. 

The Federal Treasury itself is by 
no means immune to these develop- 
ments. About three months ago it 
was forced by the heavy excess of 
redemptions over sales of E bonds 
to raise the rate on these obligations 
from 2.9 per cent’ to 3 per cent. 
Nevertheless, an attempt was made, 
rather unsuccessfully, to market an- 

Please furn to page 31 
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pecan of National Biscuit Com- 
pany’s size and scope, it has 
taken a little longer for its large-scale 
building program to be translated into 
favorable financial results than did 
that of its smaller but vigorous com- 


petitors. Earnings of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits and United Biscuit Company 
attained new postwar highs in 1949 
while Nabisco’s still lagged its 1947 
peak. The larger the company, the 
‘more unwieldly it becomes when 
undergoing major changes. Nabisco 
has more than twice the number of 
manufacturing plants than are owned 
by. Sunshine, its nearest competitor. 
‘And since normal replacement could 
not be accomplished during the war 
years the postwar task of plant mod- 
ernization was all the more exacting. 

Nabisco’s enlargement program 
carries real significance inasmuch as 
it has begun to result in larger earn- 
ings as well as sales, while net results 
of Sunshine and United have been 
declining this year. Nabisco admits 
that it was a little slow in construct- 
ing new plants and in changing over 
to the new “band” ovens, but the end 
result of its rebuilding effort was peak 
dollar sales and product tonnage for 
1951. Sales climbed five per cent 
during the first six months of this 
year, and the cumulative result of im- 
proved mechanization aided by lower 
ingredient costs was reflected in a 
23.8 per cent gain in pre-tax net. 
Despite a tax increase of 36 per cent, 
net was 12.2 per cent higher. 

By the end of this year more than 
$90 million will have been spent on 
construction and modernization since 
January 1, 1947; nearly a score of 
plants have been constructed, pur- 
chased, or modernized, taking only 
major projects into account. During 
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1947 Nabisco’s Cana- 
dian subsidiary pur- 
chased a bread bakery 
in Welland, Ont., while 
continuing work on a new cracker 
bakery at Toronto. Modernization of 
two domestic bread bakeries, and new 
wheat storage tanks installed at the 
Toledo flour mill increased its capa- 
city by 50 per cent. A bread bakery 
in Montreal was purchased in the fol- 
lowing year, also a potato chip plant 
at York, Pa. A pretzel bakery in 
New York City was completed as was 
a new research laboratory. In 1949 
the building program got in full swing 
with one bread and two cracker 
bakeries completed while a St. Louis 
cracker bakery was bought. More 
than $20 million, a record amount, 
was spent on expansion that year, 
compared with $16.8 million in 1948 
and $12.2 million in 1950 when two 
more bread and two cracker bakeries 
were completed. Nabisco entered 
upon South American manufacturing 
operations by purchasing a biscuit 
and cracker company in Caracas. 
New projects cost around $17.8 
million last year. A bread bakery 





National Biscuit 
Sales Earned Divi- 


Year (Millions) Per Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $101.9 $1.62 $1.60 3334—17 
1938. . 975 1.64 1.60 28 —15% 
1939.. 98.1 1.62 1.60 28%—21% 
1940.. 103.7 1.43 1.60 24%—16%4 
1941.. 119.6 1.37 1.60 18%—13™% 
1942.. 167.8 1.19 1.30 16%—13 
1943.. 199.1 1.10 1.20 23 —15% 
1944.. 223.4 1.16 1.20 2434—2034 
1945.. 205.0 1.40 1.20 34%—23% 
1946.. 220.2 2.45 1.20 373%%—25i% 
1947.. 263.9 3.37 2.00 34%—27 
1948.. 296.3 3.11 2.00 32%—26% 
1949.. 2944 3.117 2.00 40%—30% 
1950.. 2964 3.08 2.00 39%—31% 
1951.. 329.9 2.30 2.00 3534—295% 
Six months ended June 30: 

1951.. $163.0 $1.10 ee ee 
1952.. 171.2 1.25 a$2.00 a34 —2934 





a—To August 13. Note: Gross sales through 
1944, net sales thereafter. 


National Biscuit’s Profits 
Going Against the Trend §, 


Earnings are rising while competitors’ results lag year This 
earlier levels. Plant has been considerably enlarged and 


efficiency improved. Attractive yield afforded by shares 
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was opened at Rochester, N. Y. and 
an addition was built at the. New- 
burgh, N. Y., bread bakery. Work 
proceeded on the world’s largest 
cracker bakery, located in Chicago, 
a 12-oven plant which is expected to 
be in operation next October. In 
Toronto, the Canadian subsidiary is 
building a bread bakery to be opened 
next year. Nabisco presently visual- 
izes modernizing its plants in New 
York City, Philadelphia, and Los 
Angeles. 


as | 


Mechanization Progresses 


When this comprehensive building 
program started, less than 30 per cent 
of Nabisco’s production was on mod- 
ern band ovens, but when the Chicago 
plant is finished approximately 80 per 
cent will be so produced. Nabisco is 
also cutting production costs through 
a new machine which successfully 
stacks and packs its Premium Sal- 
tines, a fragile cracker packed with 
an inner-seal, The company is con- 
fident that it can apply this mechani- 
cal principal to other operations. 

Results for the full year 1952" 
should mark a reversal of the earn- a 
ings downtrend which had persisted ’ 
since 1947 through the end of last 
year. Bread prices now average 
higher than last year while cracker 
and cookie demand has been stimu- 
lated by higher consumer incomes. 
Despite price cuts made on saltines 
last spring, profit margins will be 
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better than during most of last year. é 
A dividend-payer since 1899, Na- i 
tional Biscuit appears to have a rela- 
tively stable earnings outlook, rather ‘ 
than the prospect of a pronounced h 


upturn followed by an_ earnings F 
slump. While the $2.00 dividend was 


not covered by a very wide margin 
last year, the 1952 earnings position 
should be more comfortable. At the f° 


present price of around 34, the shares 
afford a yield of close to six per cent. 
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Profits Available 


In Growth Stocks 


"his is the second instalment of a two-part discussion 


of the type of stocks that hold out above-average long 


erm potentialities. Twelve specific issues are presented 


ast week’s discussion of growth 
Pers suggested some of the ad- 
vantages of investing in rapidly ex- 
panding companies rather than their 
Jower-moving contemporaries. Pit- 
alls to be avoided in the selection of 
srowth issues were also outlined, such 
as buying a stock after a company is 
in the twilight of its expansion period, 
mistaking a temporary flurry of busi- 
ness for permanent growth, or pay- 
ing an excessive price for growth 
characteristics. 


Potentialities Great 


There are many industries and in- 
dividual companies which appear to 
have possibilities of above-average 
expansion in the next decade or so. 
(Atomic energy, rare metals and new 
electronic devices are examples of in- 
dustries possessing enormous poten- 
talities for growth.) And yet many 
of the smaller companies now gain- 
ing a foothold in these promising 
ields offer little in the way of proven 
managerial talent, balance sheet 
values or even satisfactory markets 
lor their stocks—being closely held 
and subject to wide spreads between 
bid and asked prices. In the event of 
an economic storm, many of these 
infant enterprises would be left by 
the wayside ; thus investment analysts 
can hardly recommend their purchase 
even though they are well aware that 
a handful of companies in this cate- 
gory that rise to the top probably will 
yield the greatest profits over the 
longer term. 

For this concluding instalment, the 
research staff of FINANCIAL WorLpD 
has attempted to reach a happy me- 
dium by selecting twelve issues that 
may properly be designated growth 
stocks and yet which do not carry a 
prohibitive degree of risk. Conceiv- 
ably, some of these issues may even- 
tually climb from the “growth” cate- 
gory into the “blue chip” class and, 
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12 Selected Growth Stocks 


Indic. 
Divi- Recent 
Company dend Price Yield 

Abbott Laboratories $2.00 51 3.9% 
Carrier Corp. ...... 1.40 28 «5.0 
Continental Can.... 2.00 44 45 
Dow Chemical..... s2.40 117 2.1 
Lily-Tulip Cup.... 2.50 60 4.2 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 2.00 
Marathon Corp..... 1.20 26 4.6 
Phillips Petroleum.. 2.40 59 4.1 
Remington Rand... s1.00 20 5.0 
Sylvania Electric... 2.00° 35 5.7 
United Gas Corp... 1.00 28 3.6 
Westinghouse Elec. 2.00 41 4.9 





s—Also paid stock in 1952. 





in the meantime, yields are fairly rea- 
sonable and price-earnings ratios 
carry little evidence of excessive op- 
timism. 

Food packaging is one of the fast- 
est-growing branches of the paper in- 
dustry and Marathon Corporation— 
a specialist in food packaging—has 
multiplied its sales nearly seven times 
since 1939. Another subdivision of 
the paper industry with exceptional 
promise is the manufacture of paper 
cups, and Lily-Tulip Cup, leader in 
the latter field, has outdistanced its 
competition with a 297 per cent sales 
gain in the 1941-1951 period. 


Management Additions 


Continental Can ranks as the num- 
ber two factor in the metal can field, 
but has been growing at a faster rate 
than its leading rival since prewar. 
Since 1941, Continental’s dollar 
volume has more than tripled while 
American Can has chalked up slightly 
more than a two-fold gain. Conti- 
nental, the leading producer of fibre 
drums, is continuing its policy of re- 
investing a large proportion of earn- 
ings in new facilities, pointing to siz- 
able gains in sales in the years ahead. 





Like Continental Can—whose present 
chairman is General: Lucius D. Clay 
—Remington Rand has acquired: a 
top military leader for a key execu- 
tive role. General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, Remington’s new chairman, 
joins Leslie R. Groves (wartime head 
of the nation’s atomic energy pro- 
gram) in the upper echelon of a 
company whose progress in recent 
years has been noteworthy. The com- 
plex electronic calculators which the 
company produces may well be the 
forerunner of office equipment for the 
mass market and Remington—most 
diversified of the office equipment 
makers—should benefit from growing 
demand for time and labor-saving 
business machines. 


Other Companies 


Abbott Laboratories, one of the 
largest producers of ethical drugs, in- 
creased its sales from only $37.9 mil- 
lion in 1945 to $84.4 million in 1951: 
as recently as 1937, sales were only 
$9.5 million. Although the Abbott 
catalog includes approximately 1,000 
products covering a broad area of 
medicine, vitamin preparations ac- 
counted for 19 per cent of total sales 
in 1950 and antibiotics, 23 per cent. 
Extensive research and development 
activities constantly add new products 
to Abbott’s list and, at present prices, 
the stock is down substantially from 
the year’s high. 

Dow Chemical is undoubtedly one 
of the most rapidly expanding organ- 
izations in the chemical field and. is 
exceptionally well diversified. In the 
fiscal.year ended May 31, 1952, Dow 
secured 52 per cent of sales from in- 
dustrial chemicals, 29 per cent from 
plastics, 11 per cent from magnesium, 
5 per cent from agricultural chemicals 
and 3 per cent from fine chemicals. 
As if this were not enough, Dow has 
indicated that it may enter the prom- 
ising titanium metal field at some 
future date. 

Participation in the electronics field 
is afforded by Sylvania Electric and 
Westinghouse Electric. Sylvania’s 
work with rare metals such as zir- 
conium and beryllium has provided 
a foothold in the field of powder 
metallurgy which basically is con- 
cerned with forming powdered metals 
into shapes with heat and pressure, 
thereby giving desirable qualities to 
familiar metals and opening up prom- 
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ising markets for some of the newer 
ones. Westinghouse Electric, an in- 
vestment-grade war-or-peace hedge, 
provides the investor with broad-scale 
participation in the electrical indus- 
try, ranging from giant turbines to 
consumer appliances, as well as essen- 
tial defense output. 


EPT Effects 
Excess profits taxes—by their very 


nature—penalize growth. companies 
to a far greater extent than the aver- 


age industrial company. Thus, it is 
worth noting that the present EPT 
law is slated to expire on July 1, 
1953. (Companies with fiscal years 
starting prior to that date would be 
subject to the tax for only part of the 
year.) Such an eventuality would 
enable growth companies of the type 
discussed to convert a larger propor- 
tion of their expanding sales volume 
into net earnings and would undoubt- 
edly be a market factor to be reckoned 
with. THE END 


Low Priced Stock Group 
With Six Per Cent Yield 


Here is a diversified group of long term dividend 
paying common stocks selling under $20 per share, and 


affording an average return of better than six per cent 


any investors prefer to place 

their funds in low priced is- 
sues, thereby making it possible to 
spread a relatively modest amount of 
money over a well diversified list of 
sound, dividend paying securities. 
Where tried investment technique is 
adhered to, concentration in low 
priced stocks is as sound a practice 
as investment in higher priced issues. 


Basis of Selection 


The group presented in the accom- 
panying tabulation has been selected 
with a view of meeting the require- 
ments of investors who for one 
reason or another prefer stocks in the 
low-priced category. It is not offered 
for consideration by that diminishing 
but still sizable group of stock “buy- 
ers’—for want of a better term— 
that arbitrarily classifies all higher 
priced issues as “rich men’s stocks” 
and favors all low-priced shares, with 
no regard for their investment merit 
or lack of it. 

These are common stocks selling 
at less than $20 a share. All have 
long records, and favorable ones, as 
successful, profitable enterprises 
which have consistently distributed 
dividends to their stockholders. 
While the group as it stands would 
be suitable as a portfolio, it also is 
a group which may well be used to 
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supplement other holdings. It is well 
diversified, includes both industrials 
and electric utilities, and as a group 
affords a yield of more than six per 
cent, a generous return considering 
the quality of the issues and their 
current prospects. 

With all issues in the group sub- 
ject to cyclical influences, it is to 
their further credit that they have 
been able to earn profits under all 
sorts of economic conditions, and to 
continue dividends uninterruptedly 
for long periods. Management, obvi- 
cusly, is of high character, which 
would account also for the fact that 
each of the issues represents a com- 


pany which enjoys a strong trade po- 


sition and is among the admitted 
leaders of its industry. 


Diversified Group of Low Priced Dividend Payers 


-——Earned Per Share—-. 


-—Annual--, —6 Months. | —Dividends— Recent Indic. 
1950 1951 1951 1952 Since 1951 *1952 Price Yield 
American Radiator & S.S: $2.80 $2.16 $1.20 $0.50 1936 $1.50 $0.75 15 6.6% 
Burroughs Adding Mach. 1.69 1.52 0.91 0.80 1895 690-060 18 5.0 
Family Finance ........ al.89 al.78 b1.14b1.36 1929 140 1.05 18 7.7 
General Baking ........ 1.59 1.24 0.48 0.47 1921 085 0.60 11 7.3 
Lehn & Fink........... al.26 a2.66 b2.00b2.16 1925 1.15 0.70 15 77 
Potomac Electric ...... 0.94 1.12 0.95 1.24 1904 090 045 16 5.6 
Scranton Electric ...... 1.21 1.12 e1.06e1.18 1907 1.00 0.75 15 67 
Sun Chemical .......... 1.89 1.20 0.71 0.41 1929 0.75 0.30 9 8.3 
United Engineering .... 2.13 1.54 0.77 0.77. 1902 1.17 0.75 18 5.5 


% *Declared or paid to August 13. a--Year ended June 30. b—Nine months ended March 31. 
e—Twelve months ended June 30. 


c—Twelve months ended March 31. 








With the sole exception of Amerti- 
can Radiator, all of the stocks in the 
group have paid dividends uninter- 
ruptedly for from 24 years to 38 
years. American Radiator has an 
uninterrupted record dating only 
from 1936, but it has made payments 
in all but three of the past 46 years, 
It omitted payments only in 1933, 
1934 and 1935, after having man- 
aged to keep them up all through the 
worst years of the depression. 


Dividend Records 


Otherwise, all of the shares have 
paid dividends since before the 1929 
crash, four of them in fact since 
before World War I. Two of these 
have been paying for more than a 
half century: Burroughs Adding 
Machine, which has been paying 
since 1895, and United Engineering JRoise 
& Foundry, which began payments 
in 1902, immediately following its in- 
corporation. Two others, the electric 
utilities, are nearing the 50-year 
mark. Potomac Electric has 49 years 
to its credit, and Scranton Electric’s 
unbroken dividend history dates from 
1907. 

The utilities, it may be worth 
noting, serve areas with widely di- 
vergent characteristics, Scranton, 
Pa., being an industrial city in the 
heart of the coal producing area of 
northeast Pennsylvania, while Poto- 
mac serves the District of Columbia 
and adjacent areas of Virginia and 
Maryland, deriving more than one- 
fourth of its revenues from current §j | 
sales to the Federal Government. 

The other issues practically com- 
plete the diversification of the group, 
since they include stocks of compa- 
nies operating in the baking, finance, 
drug sundries, chemical and heavy 
machinery manufacturing industries. 
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siser Aluminum & Chemical 





he aluminum industry has had a 
varied experience during the last 
jor 20 years. Further interesting 
levelopments appear to be ahead. 

It is an old story how production 
loubled, then tripled and finally more 
han quadrupled during the brief in- 
eval between 1936 and 1943. Out- 
but later was cut to less than half 
compared with the 1943 peak) but 
covering strongly between 1946 
nd 1951 it crept slowly toward the 
943 all-time high which it may well 
xceed this year. 


lan Far Ahead 


sut planners for the industry have 
aised their sights still further. Alum- 
un plants are getting bigger and 
lore numerous, particularly in the 
outhwest—in the Texas-Louisiana- 
Arkansas area where by early 1953 an 
stimated 41 per cent of total tonnage 
ill be produced vs. only 11 per cent 
n 1950. In Oregon and Washington, 
hich furnished 48 per cent of 1950 
utput, plants in operation by early 
953 will be producing 33 per cent 
i the total. The actual construction 
rogram may be continued some 
ionths longer, even into 1954, until 
nual ingot capacity is built up to 
bethaps more than 1.5 million tons. 
n 1943, the biggest production year, 
20,179 tons of primary aluminum 
ame from the mills in filling peak 
lemand of World War II. Never- 
heless the industry is looking ahead 
0 a time when this tidy total will 
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)ver-Capacity to Plague the Aluminum Makers 


Expansion of plant facilities scheduled for 1951-54 


is projected primarily for defense but these addi- 


tions will create problems in return to normal demand 


be widely surpassed; one producer 
in fact has predicted that annual 
demand will exceed 3.5 million tons 
within the next decade. 

Industry predictions as to con- 
sumption of the metal ten years from 
now vary so widely that one guess 
seems as good (or as bad) as an- 
other: Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica is the most conservative, but it 
still anticipates a two-million-ton 
level. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
sets its sights on an industry mark 
of 2.1 million with Reynolds Metals 
expecting 3.5 million. Under the 
forced draft of a large-scale defense 
effort, each of these units has an 
expansion program of its own. Kaiser, 
with the smallest base, is to grow 





U. S. Primary Aluminum 
Smelting Capacity (Tons) 





December June December 
1939 1950 1953 

Aluminum 

Company . 187,000 363,750 580,000 
Reynolds : 

A ee 232,800 406,000 
Kaiser 

Aluminum. ...... 130,950 391,500 
Anaconda 

SE, oth) incu we Miewd 72,500 

Total 187,000 727,500 1,450,000 





proportionately the most, consider- 
ably more than doubling its 1951 
capacity. Reynolds will nearly double 
while Alcoa’s expansion will be at 
least 50 per cent. 

What is likely to happen when and 
if defense output tapers off, bringing 


The North American 





with it a downturn in total industrial 
production, such as that of 1945 and 
1946? The aluminum industry saw 
consumption in the latter year drop 
42 per cent under that of 1945 al- 
though the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production re- 
ceded only 15 per cent. The explana- 
tion is, of course, that production had 
been at abnormal levels and that the 
civilian economy was not at all pre- 
pared to absorb the quantities of 
aluminum demanded during the war 
effort. Nevertheless, consumption of 
the metal still exceeded that of any 
prior peacetime years, as befits a 
growth industry. 


Repeat Performance? 


During the five years thereafter, 
gains in aluminum consumption con- 
siderably outpaced the year-to-year 
increases in industrial production. 

Postwar experience suggests that 
what happened once may happen 
again—that the aluminum industry 
may have a difficult time in becoming 
adjusted to a peacetime economy fol- 
lowing new record levels of defense 
activity plus civilian output. It may 
be expected also that shifts will oc- 
cur in line with changes in total in- 
dustrial production with greater 
volatility shown by year-to-year 
aluminum consumption. 

Any metal, however, which can 
beat any other principal metal except 
steel on a price basis still has some- 
thing of a future before it inasmuch 
as its full possibilities in replacing 
copper and other materials have not 

Please turn to page 23 


Aluminum Producers 


r—Revenues—, ———— Earned Per Share ———, 


(Millions) —Annual——_, —6Months—, -Dividends—, Recent 

Company 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 *1952 Price 

Alumininum Ltd. .. $226.6 $284.0 $8.76 $7.03 $4.44 $2.66 $3.55 $3.00 109 

Aluminum Company 

of America ...... 481.2 539.6 9.07 7.53 4.94 4.39 2.75 2.25 83 
Kaiser Alumirium & ; 

CMMI, 6k wae’ 0 al23.2 al41.9 a4.60 a3.24 ake ea $1.30 s0.97% 31 

Reynolds Metals ... 166.9 215.7 8.84 10.59 5.57 4.11 1.10 s0.50 54 





*Paid or declared to August 13. a—Years ended May 31 of following year. 
Kaiser Aluminum earnings adjusted for 10% stock dividends. 


s—Plus stock. Note: 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 









"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Locomotive C+ 

Stock is speculative; recent price, 
21. (Paid 75c to date in 1952; paid 
$1.40 in 1951.) Sales and earnings 
in the six months ended June 30 were 
up sharply compared with 1951 half- 
year figures : $194.9 million and $1.76 
per share vs. $81 million and $1.02 
respectively. Company’s backlog at 
June 30 was over $1 billion, of which 
defense orders totaled a record $950 
million. Duncan Fraser, chairman, 
said the “steel strike will reduce the 
company’s locomotive output in the 
last half of 1952, but production of 
other products should be greater, bar- 
ring unforeseen shortages of ma- 
terials.” Company’s defense work is 
largely tank manufacturing. 


Celanese B 

Present difficulties should be suc- 
cessfully overcome and stock, now 
priced around 43, has longer term 
growth attraction. (Quarterly divi- 
dend reduced to 50c from 75c with 
June payment.) Profits in the first 
six months declined to $1.1 million 
from around $18 million in the like 
1951 half-year due largely to a sub- 
stantial drop in sales during the 
period and the liquidation of inven- 
tory bought at high prices between 
the start of the Korean War and the 
following spring. There was consid- 
erable improvement in business in the 
months of June and July with indi- 
cations that August and September 
will also be good months. Increased 
prices scheduled for September will 
bolster sales and earnings, and re- 
sults in the last half will be consider- 
ably ahead of the initial six months. 
(Also FW, June 11.) 


Consolidated Vultee C+ 

Sizable military business is assured, 
but shares remain speculative; re- 
cent price, 18. (Pays 40c quarterly.) 
Unfilled orders, including those being 
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negotiated and expected to mature, 
amount to more than $1 billion as 
compared to $900 million in the be- 
ginning of the year. An operating 
loss carry-forward from previous 
periods reduced earnings to $1.69 a 
share for the six months ending May 
31 and compares with $1.75 for the 
same period last year. During 
World War II, Convair accounted 
for about 13 per cent of the industry’s 
airframe output. 


Edison Bros. Stores B 
Stock is speculative but outlook 1s 
helped by high rate of consumer ex- 
penditures; recent price, 17. (Pays 
30c quarterly.) Although sales in- 
creased in the first half of 1952 to $39 
million from the $37.7 million a year 
earlier, net income dipped to $1.18 
from $1.23 a share. President Harry 
Edison feels that the increase in shoe 
sales is a reflection of the consumers’ 
response to lower retail prices made 
possible by sharply lower leather 
prices. The company operates 220 
cutlets in 120 cities, selling women’s 
moderately priced shoes, hosiery, 
handbags and related accessories. 


Ferro Corporation C+ 

Shares are speculative, but have 
longer term growth possibilities; re- 
cent price, 29. (Paid $1.20 thus far 
in 1952; paid $1.60 in 1951.) R.A. 
Weaver, chairman, declared ‘the 
year-long depression in the household 
appliance field has ended. Ferro 
should sell more Frit (glaze used to 
make porcelain enamel) in the final 
six months than in the first half.” 
Sales this year should approach $40 
million and net should be between 
$2.25 and $2.50 per share, against 
$3.76 in 1951. Company earned 
$1.20 in the six months ended June 
30. One of the leading makers of 
glass fibre, Ferro expects large sales 
of this item for use as a steel replace- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 
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ment in some parts of household ap 
pliances. (Also FW, June 25.) 


General Am. Transportation B 

Stock sells around 60 to yield 5.8% 
on dividends totaling $3.50 last yea 
and is one of the better situated in it 
group. Operations at one of com 
pany’s plants will be hit for about 3( 
days’ production, but much of thi 
should be made up by the end of the 
year, so that the steel strike will have 
a negligible effect on full year’s re 
sults. The GAX-DF railroad car 
reputed to be nearly damage free, i 
receiving good reception and anothe 
new type freight car is expected to be 
introduced next year. Backlog of 
freight car orders should maintai 
operations in car shops at a high leve 
at least through the second quarte 
of next year. Earnings for 195 
probably will top the $5.76 a share off. 
1951 and dividends should at leas” 
match those of last year. (Also FW 
Feb. 20.) 





General Motors 

Stock (now 61) has aw uninter 
rupted 35-year dividend record and 
has long term income appeal. (Re 
turns 6.690 based on payments of $ 
in 1951.) Although production of 
motor vehicles in the second quarte 
of 1952 dropped to 752,908 units 
from 886,366 in the like period a yea 
previous, increased defense work pet 
mitted earnings to rise to $1.59 3 
share on sales of $2 billion vs. $1.55 
a share and $1.9 billion respectively: 
However, the small gain in profits i 
the second quarter was not sufficier 
to offset the lag in the initial 1952 
period and earnings for the six 
months receded to $3.01 a share fro 
$3.13 in the similar period of last 
year. G. M’s Chevrolet aviation et- 
gine division recently turned out its 
first 2,700 h.p. Wright R-3350-26W 
piston type engine as part of a large 
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jeiense order and construction of a 
3500 h.p. supercharged version of 
this aircraft power plant is scheduled 
to start in November. (Also FW, 
May 14.) 


National Dairy B+- 
Shares are suitable for income; 
recent price, 56. (Pays 75c quar- 
rly.) In spite of record sales of 
$361 million as compared to $535 
million, net profits for the six months 
of this year equaled $2.22 a share as 
compared with $2.35 for the first 
talf of 1951. Operating results of 
Canadian subsidiaries were included 
in the consolidated statement for the 
first time since 1939. The lower 
profits reflected higher Federal in- 
wme taxes, further increases in oper- 
ating costs and the fact that:in the 
case of fluid milk in certain areas, 
margins were reduced below the 
ustal narrow spreads because of op- 
pressive price ceilings. The com- 
pany can earn up to $3.71 annually 
without paying EPT. (Also FW, 
Mar. 26.) 


New York Air Brake B 
Policy of diversifying activities 
strengthens the position of the com- 
mon stock; current price, 21. (Pays 
{Vc quarterly.) Company plans to 
continue paying the 40-cent quarterly 
dividend this year and may consider 
avear-end extra despite an estimated 
decline in profits to around $2.75 a 
share from the $3.02 earned last year. 
mAs of June 30 order backlog stood at 
@°23 million. Reflecting in part the 
recent steel strike, orders for air 
brakes have fallen off in recent 
months, but hydraulic press opera- 
tions for the aircraft industry and 
output of vacuum pumps are steadily 
increasing and should offset a large 
portion of the company’s loss in rail- 
toad equipment sales. (Also FW, 
Dec. 26.) 


Pacific Public Service B 

Offers a liberal income at 17, based 
on quarterly dividends of 25c. For 
the six months ending June 30, 
97 cents per share was earned, com- 
pared with 68 cents for the same 1951 
period. The company has changed its 
policy with reference to exploration 
for natural gas and has discontinued 
leasing and exploratory drilling ac- 
tivities. All producing properties will 
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be retained, as producing operations 
continue to be profitable. 


Pennsylvania Salt A+ 
Stock represents a quality issue in 
a basic industry. (At 51, yields 3.9% 
based on $2 paid in 1951.) This Phil- 
adelphia chemical firm continued to 
establish sales records for the second 
quarter and for the half year, but 
profits for both periods were sharply 
below 1951. This was partly attribu- 
table to increased costs and higher 
taxes, as well as ceilings on selling 
prices. Also contributing was the one- 
for-seven stock distribution which in- 
creased capitalization 155,349 addi- 
tional shares. Earnings were down for 
the first half year to $1.32 a share 
from $2.49 a year ago. George Beitzel, 
president, has warned stockholders 
that even if sales in 1952 are as good 
as they were in record 1951, “we still 
would not make as much profit” be- 
cause the tax burden would be $700,- 
000 greater. (Also FW, Feb. 13.) 


Scott Paper A 

Temporary dilution of equity 
through debenture offering is an un- 
favorable intermediate term factor, 
but use of proceeds should benefit 
common on longer term basis; recent 
price, 55. (Pays 60c quarterly to 
yield 4.3%.) On or about September 
8 Scott will offer to present common 
stockholders the right to subscribe to 
$100 in convertible debentures for 
each twelve shares held, the money 
thus raised to be used for expansion 
and general corporate purposes. 
While the amount to be used for ex- 
panding facilities was not announced, 
it is understood that the new paper 
plant being constructed at Everett, 
Wash., will cost about $21 million. 
EPT base is equal to $1.97 a share. 
(Also FW, Apr. 2.) 


Sheller Manufacturing C+ 

Shares are speculative. Current 
price, 15. (Pays 30c quarterly.) Sales 
in the six months ended June 30 de- 
clined six and a half per cent to $22.2 
million (although automobile and 
truck production in the same interval 
fell 27 per cent.) Earnings in the half 
year were $1.10 per share compared 
with $1.65 in 1951. The decline in 
net is charged to higher labor and 
material costs and the smaller profit 
enjoyed on Government work, which 


was chiefly responsible for the second 
quarter gain in sales over the first 
quarter. Company is the largest 
manufacturer of steering wheels for 
the automotive industry. 


Socony-Vacuum A 

Shares are of investment quality, 
and have both growth and income ap- 
peal; recent price 38. (Paid $1.50 so 
far this year, $1.80 in 1951.) Due 
mainly to wide gains in operations of 
allied firms abroad, first half earnings 
increased to $2.64 a share, from $2.39 
in last year’s period. Domestic pro- 
duction of crude oil in the first six 
months averaged 206,000 barrels 
daily compared with 207,000 in 1951. 
Domestic refinery runs for the same 
period averaged 492,000 barrels a day 
compared with 520,000 barrels in the 
first half a year ago. The decrease re- 
flected strikes which closed five of the 
company’s refineries for periods of 
two weeks to a month during May. 
(Also FW, Feb. 13.) 


Thompson Products B 
Shares constitute a businessman’s 
risk for war or peace; recent price, 
54. (Pays 50c quarterly.) James 
Coolidge, vice president and treasurer 
of this leading producer of auto and 
aircraft parts, expresses optimism by 
stating: “I would be disappointed if 
the company did not earn $7 a share 
for the full year of 1952.” With sales 
of $123 million reported for the first 
half, and $3.07 a share earned against 
$3.45 for the same period in 1951, the 
company would have to realize $300 
million in sales to arrive at this figure. 
For 1951, record sales of $195 million 
and earnings of $6.20 a share were 
recorded. (Also FW, Mar 26.) 


Wilson & Company C+ 
Stock is a representative of a high- 
ly cyclical industry; current price, 10. 
(Paid 50c in 1952.) In omitting the 
common dividend, company stated 
that “earnings in the domestic meat 
packing business in recent months 
have not been satisfactory.” Because 
of that fact and the desire to maintain 
adequate working capital, payments 
will be deferred until conditions and 
earnings improve. However, pros- 
pects for the remainder of the fiscal 
year (October 31) appear somewhat 
better. Wilson has paid common 
dividends in every year since 1945. 
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Good Status for Union Oil 


West Coast petroleum demand is running well ahead 


of supply, correcting previous inventory difficulties. 


But stock has advanced less than others in its group 


A the second largest oil enterprise 
on the Pacific Coast, with the 
bulk of its refining and marketing op- 
erations and over 80 per cent of its 
crude oil production concentrated in 
that area, Union Oil of California 
shares fully in both the advantages 
and the disadvantages inherent in its 
geographical location. These are 
more or less unique; although the 
area follows roughly the same trends 
as does the remainder of the nation, 
it has certain peculiarities of its own. 

For one thing, it is relatively self- 
contained; there is comparatively 
little interchange of either crude oil 
or refined products between the West 
Coast and the states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Thus, either shortages or 
excesses of petroleum products some- 
times build up there at times when 
they do not prevail elsewhere. Fur- 
thermore, much California crude is 
“heavy,” which means _ essentially 
that it contains a smaller percentage 
of gasoline and a larger proportion 
of fuel oil than do Gulf Coast and 
other crudes. 


Liability or Asset? 


The latter characteristic is more 
likely to be a liability than an asset. 
From time to time the Pacific Coast 
petroleum industry is burdened with 
excessive stocks of heavy crude or 
fuel oil processed from it; this oc- 
curred, for instance, in late 1949 and 
much of 1950, and was responsible 
for the sharp decline in Union Oil’s 
earnings during those years. At pres- 
ent, however, it poses no problem, 
for increased levels of industrial pro- 
duction and a greater demand for 
residual fuel for Naval and merchant 
ships have corrected the former un- 
balanced inventory position. 

In addition, demand for gasoline 
and other petroleum products has 
been stimulated to a greater extent 
on the West Coast than elsewhere by 
military requirements for use in 
Korea. This relative gain has been 
added to one already existing as a 
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result of the greater than average 
gain in population for the area since 
the prewar period. Accordingly, de- 
mand prospects for petroleum en- 
terprises operating on the Pacific 
Coast are excellent. 

From a long range standpoint, 
however, the preponderance of heavy 
crude in California constitutes a se- 
rious problem. The entire industry 
has found it necessary over a period 
of years to increase the gasoline yield 
from a barrel of crude, and California 
producers have had much greater 
than average difficulty in doing this. 
Before the war, Union Oil was even 
worse off in this respect than its 
nearby competitors ; its gasoline yield 
in 1937 was only 20 per cent, against 
an average of 33 per cent for all Cali- 
fornia companies and 44 per cent for 
the nation as a whole. 

In 1950, gasoline accounted for 37 
per cent of the total demand for petro- 
leum products in the West, and it is 
estimated that by 1960 the proportion 
will have risen above 45 per cent, 
accompanied by a drop in the relative 
importance of fuel oil from 36 per 





Union Oil 


Gross Earned 
Income Per *Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $88.9 $3.56 $2.00 57 —42% 
923.. Sie 0.45 1.00 23%— 8% 
1937.. 85.3 2.58 140 28%—17% 
1938.. 78.1 1.47 1.20 22%4—17% 
1939.. 76.4 1.25 1.05 1934—15% 
1940.. 75.0 0.99 1.00 17%—12 
1941.. 82.4 1.34 100 16 —11% 
1942.. 90.8 1.19 1.00 1634—10 
1943.. 110.3 1.56 1.00 2234—15% 
1944. . 127.7 1.91 1.00 2034—17% 
1945.. 138.5 1.89 1.00 27%4—203¢ 
1946.. 121.7 1.90 1.00 29 —20% 
1947.. 171.4 3.85 110 27 —20 
1948. . 208.4 6.51 195 38%—21% 
1949. . 205.4 3.69 2.37% 323%%—25% 
1950. . 216.7 3.09 2.00 357%—24% 
1951.. 274.9 5.01 2.00 424%4—33% 
Six months ended June 30: 

1951. $140.1 $2.47 glk Spake tae e 
1952.. 137.7 2.45 al.50 a4554—3534 


* Has paid dividends in every year since 1916. 
a-—To August 13. 






cent to 25 per cent. The implicatio 
of this trend would appear to be de 
cidedly adverse for Union Oil. 
But the company is fully aware g 
the problem and is taking aggressi 
steps to meet it. Ever since 193 
it has been steadily engaged in mod 
ernizing its refining equipment; as 
result, its gasoline yield rose to 30, 
per cent in 1945 and 38.7 per ce 
in 1951. This program is continuing 
and will be further extended. 0 
at least equal importance are thre 
developments of 1949 and 1950 whic 
considerably increased the company’ 
supply of light crudes. These in 
volved purchase of the Los Nieto 
Company, conclusion of long term 
purchase contracts for light crude an¢ 
a trade with Continental Oil whicl 
swapped some heavy crude propertie 
in Wyoming, formerly owned } 
Union, for Continental’s interest if 
Kettleman North Dome Associatio 
Union’s share of the latter was there 
by increased from 6.1 per cent t 
14.6 per cent. 























Expands Interests 








The company has had producing 
interests in Texas and Louisiana fot 
some years, and is considerably in 
creasing its production from _ thos 
areas. In addition, it has been ver 
active in carying on exploration ac 
tivities in the Williston Basin, wheré 
it has a half-interest in some 3. 
million acres. It is also doing ex 
ploration work in Alberta, has sub 
stantial natural gas properties | 
Louisiana and extremely large shalé 
oil reserves in Colorado. These havé 
no commercial value at present levels 
of price and technology, but offe 
great promise for the long te 
future. 

Last year’s earnings would havé 
set a new record by a wide margi 
but for heavier tax and amortizatio 
charges. The importance of the ta 
factor is illustrated by the fact thal 
earnings before this charge showed 
a substantial decline in the first hall 
of 1952 which was almost completel 
offset by smaller taxes. The stock 
has failed, primarily because of the 
company’s temporary 1949-50 diff- 
culties, to keep pace with the re 
mainder of its group, and offers bet- 
ter value at present than do other 
oil issues which have been mort 
thoroughly exploited. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Despite poor recent earnings and uninspiring prospects for 


some lines over the near term, stock prices do not yet seem 


vulnerable for the long pull. Present valuations moderate 


Corporate earnings have been receding rather 
steadily for the past fifteen months, and dividend 
payments on common stocks have also shown a de- 
cline, though of much smaller extent. Until com- 
paratively recent years, developments such as this 
would have been accompanied (or more likely pre- 
ceded) by a substantial drop in stock prices. This 
time, the market has moved strongly upwards, 
even while the two principal factors on which it 
depends have been falling. 


This has resulted in a substantial change for 
the worse in price-earnings ratios, and in some 
diminution in yields. But both these yardsticks still 
show present valuations to be unusually moderate. 
The typical industrial stock is selling at only a little 
over ten times earnings, and affords a return of well 
over 544 per cent. The diverse trends shown by 
prices and earnings over the past year or so have 
only partially corrected the much greater diversity, 
in the opposite direction, shown from 1946 through 
1950. 


Not only are common shares statistically cheap 
in relation to past experience with the yield and 
price-earnings ratio criteria, but yields on stocks 
are much more generous than those obtainable on 
high grade corporate bonds. The spread is smaller 
than it was at the end of 1950,.but is still so sub- 
stantial as to afford considerable protection against 
the customary adverse effect on share prices of a 
rising trend in interest rates. 


On other grounds as well, the bull market ap- 
pears to have an appreciable further life ahead of 
it. Major tops have not been witnessed in the past 
until after the structure of the market had been 
weakened by excessive speculative participation, 
and this factor has definitely been lacking to date. 
Its absence shows up in the comparatively laggard 
action of low-priced issues, which should be due for 
a play before the present trend gives way to a bear 
market. 
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The performance of common stocks in recent 
months is particularly impressive in view of the 
large volume (by recent standards) of new financ- 
ing of this type. According to the Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle, new capital raised through 
common stock sales in the first half of 1952 ex- 
ceeded the full year totals for any year since 1930 
except 1946 and 1951, and if the pace is maintained 
over coming months those two marks will be ex- 
ceeded by a wide margin, and even 1930 will be 
excelled by more than 20 per cent. 


‘Normally a high volume of new issues leads 
eventually to an unbalanced supply-demand situa- 
tion, and eventually to a downturn. This sequence 
may well be observed in the present instance, but 
not for some time. The quality of the new issues 
offered has not yet deteriorated to the levels cus- 
tomarily witnessed during the final stages of a bull 
market, and investment demand from institutions 
and individuals has been more than ample to take 
new offerings and bid up existing shares as well. 


Over coming months, stock prices should be 
supported by improving business conditions. Of 
course the business outlook always looks rosiest 
around a major top, but this time continued pros- 
perity is practically guaranteed by the rising vol- 
ume of Federal deficits, and on a shorter range basis 
by the necessity of making up production lost as a 
result of the steel strike. Prospects for some lines 
over the near term are far from inspiring, but in 
most cases their operating difficulties ‘will prove 
temporary. 


Regardless of who wins the election, investors 
expect an abatement of the chronic business-bait- 
ing witnessed during the past twenty years. There 
even begins to seem some possibility that excess 
profits taxes will be allowed to expire next June, 
or will be substantially liberalized. The stock mar- 
ket will reflect this improvement long beforehand. 

Written August 14, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Personal Income Up 


Personal income in June was at an annual rate 
of $266 billion, a rise in farm income mainly con- 
tributing to the $1.5 billion gain over May. Higher 
employment in non-durable goods industries (such 
as textiles and apparel) offset the wage loss in 
durable goods, particularly steel. Farm income, 
which is subject to considerable month-to-month 
variation, rose about $1 billion in June as larger 
crops were marketed at rising prices. The personal 
income total for the first six months of 1952 was 
$264 billion (annual rate), six per cent above the 
same period of 1951. For all of 1951, personal in- 
come—comprised of wage and salary receipts, in- 
come of proprietorships and partnerships, divi- 
dends and interest—totaled $254 billion compared 
with $226 billion in 1950. 


Electric Utility Expansion 


Since 1945 the public utility industry has boosted 
its power capacity by 50 per cent, at a cost of $10 
billion. And by 1954 there will have been an over- 
all increase of 100 per cent, with the expenditure 
of another $8 billion. Several hundred expansion 
projects totaling nearly $3 billion have been ap- 
proved for fast tax write-offs, which will mean 
smaller tax bills and larger cash available for re- 
investment in plant over the next five years. The 
effect on net earnings depends on the accounting 
procedure followed; accelerated amortization 
charge-offs will result in temporarily lower reported 
earnings. But if only normal depreciation is de- 
ducted, earnings will rise during the five-year write- 
off period, and dip as taxes rise sharply once the 
amortization period ends. The accounting method 
followed is generally prescribed by individual state 
commissions and can have an important effect on 
earnings reported to company stockholders. 


Railroad Earnings 


Despite an adverse comparison for the month 
of June, the Class I railroads earned an estimated 
$290 million (after interest and rentals) in the first 
half of 1952, compared with $260 million in the 
corresponding period of 1951. Considering that the 
latest freight rate adjustment did not take effect 
until the early part of May and that June earnings 
felt the impact of the nation-wide steel strike, this 
constitutes a relatively favorable showing. The 
eastern railroads, in particular, were hard hit by 
the steel walk-out which reduced their June earn- 
ings to only $10 million vs. $20 million in June 
12 





_ 1951; least affected were the southern roads which 


earned $11 million for the month, compared with 
$7 million a year earlier. First-half operating rev- 
enues of $5.1 billion were up only 1.7 per cent over 
the similar period of last year, but good expense 
control was reflected by a six months’ operating ratio 
of 78.13 per cent as against 78.72 for the opening 
half of 1951. 


lron Ore by Rail 


The recent prolonged strike by iron ore miners 
in sympathy with the steel workers has necessitated 
large all-rail shipments of iron ore from the Mesabi 
range in Minnesota and the Upper Michigan ore- 
producing area to steel mills in the Chicago area 
and in Cleveland, Birmingham, and the Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown district. The rail movement is of 
course more expensive than the usual rail and lake 
transportation system, but shippers have no other 
recourse in building up winter stockpiles for the 
steel mills. While 18 or 20 railways will figure in 
the ore movement, important originating roads are 
the Great Northern, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, the Chicago & North Western, and 
the Northern Pacific, all of which have terminals 
at lake ports. Four million tons of ore may be 


moved entirely by rail between August and No- 
vember. 


Hotel Income Down 


Hotel profits declined slightly in 1951, accord- 
ing to the annual industry study of Horwath & 
Horwath, which discloses that the downtrend af- 
fected residential hotels to a greater extent than 
transient establishments. Since 1946, occupancy 
has trended downward, while hotel rates have 
moved irregularly upward. This pattern was again 
witnessed last year when the upswing in room rates 
continued but average occupancy for the year fell 
to 79 per cent compared with 81 per cent in 1950. 
Room sales furnish 46 cents of the hotel income 
dollar, while food sales provide 31 cents and bev- 
erage sales, nearly 13 cents. The largest expense 


item is labor, which takes 36 cents of the outgoing 
dollar. 


Higher Auto Output? 


A higher rate of automobile output may be in 
prospect for next year. Production of five million 
cars and a million trucks is considered as a reason- 
able goal by National Production Authority officials 
provided sufficient raw materials can be made avail- 
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able. NPA has proposed a schedule calling for 
1,250,000 cars and 300,000 trucks in the first 
quarter of next year compared with the present 
quarterly ceiling of 1,150,000 cars and 275,000 
trucks. The higher figures would be more in line 
with the recently increasing consumer demand, 
while stocks of new cars are getting to be critically 
short owing to the lag in July output. Some 225,000 
cars were lost to the industry during that month 
when only 160,000 autos were built, and August 
production will fall short of the permitted rate by 
nearly as much. A proposed new formula for allot- 
ment of essential materials within the industry is 
also being studied. Since the small independents 
have not been using up their full allotments, the 
plan would provide General Motors, Chrysler, Ford, 
and Studebaker with slightly bigger metal rations. 


New. Production Index 

The Federal Reserve Board’s monthly Index of 
Industrial Production is undergoing a complete re- 
vamping. Beginning with October, the 1947-49 
average becomes the base instead of the present 
1935-39100. The overhauling job is the second 
since the production index was first issued 25 years 
ago, the first revision having been made in 1940. 
The new index, based on benchmarks developed in 
the 1947 census of manufactures, is designed to 
reflect both the changes that have occurred in the 
domestic economy since 1939 and the many new 


products developed by industry during and since 
World War II. 


Beverage Sales Soar 

Sales of both malt and carbonated beverages have 
been climbing during the hot weather. Several new 
records are expected to be set by soft drinks. A 
mid-summer prediction of the American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages is that per capita consump- 





tion in 1952 may climb to about 175 bottles. Last 
year’s per capita figure was 162 as against the 
1948 record peak of 165. The association even esti- ; 
mates the number of drinks to be consumed—some 
27.6 billion this year or 2.5 billion over the 
previous record. 

While the brewers do not attempt to gauge sales 
as closely, the probability is that last year’s figures 
for July and August will be exceeded. Consump- 
tion of bottled and canned beer as indicated by tax- 
paid withdrawals increased slightly during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, when it totaled nearly 84.3 
million barrels vs. 83.2 million in the preceding 
fiscal period. Bottled and canned beer meanwhile 
continued to gain in volume while draught beer 
use again declined. 


Corporate News 


Ohio Fuel Gas, a Columbia Gas System subsidi- 
ary, will spend over $5 million this year to increase 
its underground storage areas. 

S. H. Kress’ sales for the month of July and ihe 
seven months were 4.1 and 2.2 per cent respectively 
above the same periods last year. 

Flintkote’s sales for the 28 weeks to July 12 were 
$41.1 million vs. $46.9 million a year ago. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. plans a new $35 million de- 
benture issue. 

Union Carbide plans a $36 million California 
plant to produce polyethylene and ethylene glycol; 
Socony-Vacuum has a 20-year contract to supply 
the raw materials. 

Borden Company’s first half sales were $374.5 
million vs. $354 million reported in the same 1951 
period. 

Sinclair Oil has acquired Automatic Heat of 
Philadelphia, a distributor of automatic heaters. 

Procter & Gamble had sales of $818.1 million 
for the fiscal year June 30 vs. $860.7 million a year 
before. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 















Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't 2448, 1972-67........00- 97 2.75% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 94 3.13 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964. 107 3.75 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 96 3.00 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

BOBS. Soham Rawk ate beeheis.s OF ‘S21 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 97 3.17 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 92 3.08 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 92 3.25 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 92 3.15 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969..... 102. 4.33 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 102 3.17 10414 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974...... 102 = 3.37 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 134 5.22% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. ............. 54 4.63 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 101 4.45 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 99 5.05 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 88 5.68 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long-term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~ -—Earnings—, Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


AmericanHome Products $2.00 $1.35 b$1.39 b$1.32 38 


Celanese Corp. ........ 3.00 1.25 b2.79bD0.21 43 
Dow Chemical ....... *2.40 *1.80 £5.99 £4.96 117 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.60 0.80 g3.11 22.90 36 
General Electric ...... 2.85 2.25 b2.44 bl1.98 64 
General Foods ........ 2.40 1.80 a0.70 a0.92 48 


Int’] Business Machines. *4.00 *3.00 64.33 b4.57 220 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 2.60 2.25 b2.96 b3.04 59 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 b2.02 bl1.61 66 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.50 b2.09 bl1.76 36 


. Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half year. f—Fiscal 
years ended May 31. g—Twelve months ended June 30. D— 
Deficit. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


-Dividends— *Indi- 


Paid Paid Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Stores ............. $2.00 $1.50 40 50% 
American Tel. & Tel. .......... 9.00 6.75 154 58 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 180 54 5.2 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 150 35 = 5.7 
Household Finance ........... 240 190 48 5.0 
8 ee ee ee 300 25 S 56 
Louisville & Nashville ’......... 4.00 300 61 6.6 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 2.50 41 7.3 
May Department Stores....... 180 135 34 5.2 
Pacific Gas & Electric........ 200 150 35 = 5.7 
Peptic BAMIe occ cise ccssce 300 23 SS 5&3 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 200 150 3 57 
Bahewary BOGS .occccsescvcs in 240 120 31 77 
SOCOMY-VOCUMM .cccccececcscs 180 150 38 4.7 
Southern California Edison..... 200 150 37 54 
er 335.1 -37->-63 
. Cree 305 195 56 54 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 150 50 8.0 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 6.00 4.75 117 5.1 
RU sheen sndsdaenegt sy 450 2.75 61 7.4 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 145 28 6.4 
‘West Penn Electric .......... 2.00 100 34 59 





* Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends— -—Earnings— Recent 

1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 £$0.57 £$0.44 38 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 3.00 b4.74 b2.20 51 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 2.25 1.00 b2.15 b1.68 28 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.60 e125 e0.97 15 
Container Corporation. 2.75 1.50 b3.71 b2.59 38 


Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 2.25 5.85 g4.81 65 
Flintkote Company ... 3.00 1.50 b2.45 b145 29 
General Amer. Transp.. 3.50 1.50 b2.50 b2.85 60 
General Motors ...... 4.00 3.00 b3.13 b3.01 61 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.75 g2.11 g123 36 
Kennecott Copper ..... 6.00 2.50 a233 a2.00 82 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 1.50 b2.06 b1.63 44 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 3.00 b4.83 b4.39 67 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 1.50 b2.39 b1.63 30 
Sperry Corporation *.. 2.00 100 536 ... 37 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil... 1.07 0.75 b135 b1.20 22 
OU. BS. Wieh sia es 3.00 2.25 al.62 al43 40 





Pere quarter. b—Half year. e—Twelve months ended March 


ee aoe months ended April 30. g—Six months ended 
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If President Truman 


ear 
ympaign Should stick to his pre- 
head? convention plans and 


make a whistle-stop tour 
his fall in behalf of the Democratic 
urty, We may expect a sizzling elec- 
ion campaign, for he never has been 
me to side-step the opportunity to 
tack his political opponents. 

From what he has said recently, he 
ould appear ready to repeat his 1948 
ally in which he vociferously assailed 
he Republican-controlled 80th Con- 
ress. If there is any politician in 
wir times who can be vindictive and 
ho can make reckless charges, it is 
President Truman. Although he him- 
if is not a candidate, he is enough 
i a politician to keep his promise. 
Repeat performances, however, 
sually are not quite as successful as 
he original; and Mr. Truman’s likely 
ill follow the pattern. Moreover, 
his time he can expect tougher going 
ith his type of campaigning, for the 
Republican party’s ticket is headed by 
0 forthright leaders who will fight 


injustified carping. 

teel Who has benefited from 
osses the recent, quite-needless 
age steel strike? No one— 


everybody has suffered a 
ubstantial loss: the steel-workers, 
orporations directly and indirectly 
volved in the dispute, the Govern- 
ent and the American public. 

It will take a long time for steel- 
‘orkers to make up what they lost in 
ages while they were striking (esti- 
ated to be around $450 million) in 
pite of the increase granted in their 
lourly wage scale and the addition of 
ringe benefits. 

The loss in steel production during 
he 53-day strike cannot be recov- 
ted. Approximately 19 million ingot 
ons of vitally needed steel would have 
een turned out. 

In addition, other industries de- 
bendent upon basic steel production 
ere sorely affected, with the result 
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that many individual plants had to 
operate below their normal capacity 
while still others were forced to shut 
down completely. 

The loss of revenue to the strike- 
bound steel companies was, of course, 


considerable, as will be indicated 
when their quarterly earnings figures 
for that period become available. As a 
result, the long-forgotten stockholder 
will find himself also affected by the 
recent strike. The Government, too, 
suffered in the amount of some $210 
million lost in taxes. 

So it is clear that no one gained 
from the strike, the hidden effects of 
which will linger well beyond the 
back-to-work , movement. 


Oil Every new Attorney Gen- 
Cartel etal, shortly after taking 
Charge office, must find an issue 


which will bring him con- 
siderable publicity in order to show 
that he is on the job. The recently 
appointed James P. McGranery is no 
exception. For his target, he has 
selected five leading oil companies in 
this country which are to be investi- 
gated by a grand jury on the charge 
that they are involved in an inter- 
national oil cartel. 

The accusation has been stoutly de- 
nied by the oil companies involved, 
which refute the notion that they are 
working to control the world-wide 
oil market with the counter-charge 
that it is pure buncombe. 

We are inclined to agree with the 
oil companies in this case, for as yet 
there is no evidence to show that such 
a cartel exists. Nor do we believe 
that such evidence can be produced. 

McGranery’s oil cartel charges will 
fall as flat as the Government’s case 
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against certain leading investment 
banking companies, which have been 
charged with violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust laws. It’s unfortu- 
nate, however, that private industry 
should have to stand the costly ex- 
pense of defending itself against ill- 
founded charges. 


On And = One important fact which 
Of we still do not recognize is 

: that the oriental mind fol- 
Again 


lows a devious path of 
reasoning which gets one no place and 
results only in delay. 

We can see this clearly as a result 
of the fruitless armistice negotiations 
between the Communists and the 
United Nations which have been go- 
ing on for over a year. 

It has been a case of on again, off 
again from the very start. One day 
negotiations are held without reaching 
any conclusive agreements, then they 
are suspended temporarily only to be 
renewed days afterward. The process 
has been repeated so frequently that 
the patience of United Nations nego- 
tiators is nearing the breaking point. 
Somehow, however, they manage to 
keep the talks alive in the hope that 
ultimately they may be rewarded with 
an armistice agreement. 

In the meanwhile, Russia and her 
Chinese-North Korean Communist al- 
lies must be laughing up their sleeves 
at our childish belief that we can win 
anything over the conference table. 
Moreover, you can be sure they are 
using the precious delays to rebuild 
their combat strength on the Korean 
front. 

What we should do to abruptly end 
this on-and-off process is to lay down 
our final armistice terms and give the 
Communist negotiators just so many 
days in which to reach an accord on 
all the issues involved, or suspend 
talks entirely. In the meanwhile, 
United Nations combat troops should 
resume fighting the aggressor for all 
they are worth. 
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TAPPING A VOLCANO. There’s a power short- 
age in Italy. And one interesting method of 
helping to alleviate it is with volcanic steam. 
Here is an “Oilwell” drilling rig, made by 
U. S. Steel for use in the oil fields, being used 
to drill an Italian volcanic steam well. One 
of these rigs recently brought in a record- 
breaking well which is producing at the rate 
of 650,357 pounds of volcanic steam per hour. 


ERASING 13 YEARS. A boiler house, located in 
an extremely corrosive industrial atmosphere, 
was built with roof and siding of U-S’S Stain- 
less Steel 13 years ago. This picture shows an 
ordinary gum eraser easily removing the 13- 
year accumulation of mill dirt on the building 
to reveal that the stainless steel beneath is 
still bright, shining, unmarred. 


SPRING SONG. The pleasant music of speed, accuracy and effi- 
ciency which is played on the keys of countless machines for 
office and home, is made possible only by small and usually 
unseen springs of steel. Almost without exception, the spring’s 
the thing that keeps the mechanism singing. U. S. Steel makes 
millions of American Quality Springs for such uses every year. 


Ln? Bee ees ¢ fh i ea 


MORE THAN 160 kinds of steel are supplied to auto makers by U. S. Steel .. 
each one designed to do a particular job, to make your car safer, strong¢ 
better. But even a fine piece of machinery like a modern car can’t think f | 
itself. You have to do that. So be careful when you drive. . . the life you 54 
may be your own! 





BO many jobs so well 


See © ah ee ee 


COTTON SEED PILER. This new machine, the first of its kind, piles cotton seed 50 feet 
high on both sides of the track it travels on. The seed, unloaded from trucks, is 
carried on bucket elevators up the perpendicular columns, then on belts out to the 
ends of the horizontal arms. This efficient cotton seed piler was built by U. S. Steel. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL—In 1951, approximately 1,365 pounds of steel ingots 


and castings were made by the American steel industry for every man, woman and child in the continental 
United States. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
a Oe a ae 


N BRIDGE. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
SUPPLY ... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY : UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 





International Harvester 


page if you are no more than 50 
years old you have lived long 
enough to see more progress on the 
American farm than was achieved 
in the previous thousands of years of 
our civilization. A huge amount of 
this spectacular improvement has 
happened in the past 10 to 20 years, 
and especially since the end of World 
War II. The rapidity with which 
the farm has passed from the bull 
tongue plow to the bulldozer is almost 
beyond belief. In 1910 there were 
1,000 tractors on America’s six mil- 
lion farms. In 1920 there were 246,- 
000; in 1940, 2.4 million; in 1952, 
4,300,000. 

Within the same 42 years live 
horsepower has almost vanished. And 
with every horse or mule taken off 
the farm five acres used to grow feed 
for that animal goes into production 
of human food. 

Fifty years ago it took 8.8 man- 
hours to raise an acre of wheat. We 
can do it today in 1.82 hours. The 
hours to produce an acre of corn has 
dropped from 20.8 per acre to 3.83; 
cotton from 100 hours to 30. 


Only the Beginning 


These reductions are only a token 
of what will happen when America’s 
present 544 million farms have had a 
few more years of mechanization. 
New machines make the farming 
methods of our younger days look 
like the crooked stick plowing of 
Abraham’s time. The cotton picker, 
developed in the past 15 years, can 
harvest as much cotton in a day as 50 
human pickers. Authorities estimate 
that when used on all cotton farms it 
will eliminate 7 million hand pickers. 
A flame-throwing cotton cultivator, 
taking four rows at a time, can scorch 
out of existence every weed and cut 
cotton cultivation to 11 man-hours 
per bale compared to 235 man-hours 
for the unmechanized farmer. It is 
already used in 10,000 cotton fields. 
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Revolution 
On the Farm 


Within one generation, farm- 


ing has been lifted from sub- 
sistence level to a highly mech- 


anized_ profitable business. 


Farmers could pay off all debts 
$12 billion left 


and have 


By Ross L. Holman 


A four-row corn picker, starting at 
daylight, can harvest 1,200 bushels of 
corn before supper, a job formerly 
requiring ten two-horse wagons and 
30 hands. 

Another example of how mechani- 
cal power is destroying muscle-power 
drudgery is in harvesting sugar beets. 
The toddling row-by-row, beet-by- 
beet method of harvesting that form- 
erly required up to 70 men, can now 
be done by one beet harvester which 
cuts off the beet tops, throws them 
aside for cattle feed, lifts the beet 
from the soil, elevates it to the hop- 
per, and does everything formerly 
done by the man laborer except grunt. 

Another gain by the mechanized 
farmer is a 24-hour day. Ground has 
to be worked and crops cultivated 
when weather is suitable and the 
ground dry enough to stir. Under 
the live horse method of a few years 
ago we could use only daylight hours. 
Work horses or mules had to be taken 
out at dinner time and sundown for 
rest. With tractor farming cultiva- 
tion can, under artificial lighting, keep 
going around the clock with a shift 
of operators, and cover several times 
as much ground per hour. 


The day of pushbutton farming is 
probably a long way off but a Texas 
farmer shows us how much and how 
automatic a day’s sod-busting can be. 
He kept several tractors plowing a 
large field without a human operator 
in sight. Each manless machine was 
held to its right course by a disc- 
wheel projection from the steering 
gear which followed in the furow leit 
by the tractor ahead. He claims to 
have cut the man-labor cost of one 
420-acre field from $490 to $17.50. 

The number of farms wired for 
electricity has increased from about 
10 per cent of the entire number in 
1934 to 86 per cent in 1952. Elec- 
trically-driven machines have taken 
over hundreds of jobs once done by 
main strength and awkwardness. 
Over 400 farm uses have been found 
for electricity. Five cents worth of 
electricity will milk 10 cows, or sepa- 
rate 1,400 pounds of milk, churn 20 
pounds of butter, sharpen an ax six 
times, pump two days supply of water 
for the average farm, or do two big 
family washings. 

Rural power lines have opened a 
tremendous market for appliances and 
power machines. The number of 
kilowatt hours used on farms in 1950 
was 20 times that of 1940, and is ex- 
pected to be 40 times that amount by 
1955. 


Battle vs. Disease 


Weed-, pest- and disease-control 


‘has also made impressive gains. 


Aided and abetted by mechanical de- 
vices, this has also cut man-hours and 
cost to a fraction of a little over a 
decade ago, and has met crises that 
our former slow-poke system couldn't 
touch. The grasshopper plague that 
often descended on western crops and 
ate millions of dollars worth down to 
the roots overnight, is now met with 
an airplane dusting of insecticides. In 
Montana and Wyoming a fleet of 38 
planes stopped a hopper epidemic in 
its tracks. Each plane, taking a 200- 
foot swath, exterminated the entire 
swarm at a cost of 65 cents an acre. 
By the same blitz method practically 
all other crop insects are slaughtered. 
Thousands of acres of some of our 
crops are being seeded and fertilized 
by airplane distribution. 

The use of 2-4, D and other chemi- 
cals to destroy weeds in cotton, corn 
Please turn to page 23 
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Washington Newsletter 





ongressmen have determined look—Wall Streeters may have 


» become money market experts again—FTC staff divided on 


~raphrasing Robinson-Patman Act into understandable terms 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Only the 
hief of OPS has suggested that there 
a special session of Congress. The 
most he had to say, after he saw the 
resident, was that Truman listened 
ttentively. Everybody else who 
bunts wants to spend the next sev- 
yal months either campaigning or 
afing. So the fashionable sentence 
ks; “We can make the law work,” 
companied by a look of determina- 
on. 
OPS officials do have a point. If 
's worth while having a price con- 
ol agency at all, there should be 
ome law for it to enforce as well as 
ceptions to respect. What Congress 
id allow to remain keeps an appear- 
ce of control, notably the existence 
ft OPS. Congressmen have an 
swer : Since this agency hadn’t been 
factor in price-making for more 
han a year, it was natural that Con- 
ess should see no reason for any- 
hing beyond appearances. 

The most likely development in all 
his is the most obvious one. If prices 
ontinue to edge up in a modest way, 
here won’t be a special session. If 
ises break out all over, so that the 
hite House starts getting letters, 
here certainly will be. That’s more or 
ss what Truman has been telling the 
porters. 


The published forecasts by the 
Ngriculture Department read as if 
ey’'d been carefully edited to keep 
em off the front page. There are 
ist hedged statements that food 
tices may go up, but not much. It’s 
sserted that the food supply is, at 
he very least, ample. If there’s 
nough to go around, controls will 
ave less point, 


It’s a generation since Wall 
treeters had to be money market 
xperts. Since the early thirties there 
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has been no money market, only rates 
on Treasury bills, which hardly ever 
changed and were important only to 
certain bank vice presidents and bill 
dealers. Now, rates are going up suf- 
ficiently to suggest that they may 
become important. 

That was shown by the Treasury 
in deciding against calling bonds be- 
fore actual maturity. With an in- 
dicated deficit by the Government, the 
Reserve chiefs of course will play it 
slowly as they have been doing. When 
they support the market, nowadays, 
it’s usually at low prices. 


The pre-war German bonds evi- 
dently not only will collect current in- 
terest, but also will have a specuiative 
value. If Germany ever is.reunited, it 
will have to settle the accumulated in- 
terest arrears. 


The staff of Federal Trade Com- 
mission is divided into two sides. The 
issue is whether the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, which the agency enforces, 
can be paraphrased so that business 
concerns can know what they may do 
and what they may not. If the Com- 
mission decides that it can, different 
lawyers will become top dogs; other- 
wise, the trial attorneys will remain 
the bosses. 

At present, those who want the 
change point out, two or three com- 
panies will be prosecuted for some- 
thing that’s done by the whole indus- 
try. Ruberoid has been practically 
barred from granting any quantity 
discounts; Elizabeth Arden may not 
finance the use of department store 
demonstrators ; the price structure of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell has been con- 
demned. 

The proposal is to write sales codes 
in which prohibitions are exactly de- 
fined. The opposition claims, perhaps 
with truth, that a law of the sort must 


be vague if it’s to be enforced at all. 
Otherwise, they say, companies will 
find methods for side-stepping it. 


In a way, the steel shortage created 
by the strike serves as a means for 
preventing inflation. It’s the one im- 
portant material that’s short enough 
to control. With more steel, invest- 
ment in construction might be far 
greater than it now is. 

Taking the terms of the settlement 
and comparing them with what had 
been offered last spring, it’s hard to 
see why the men struck or, on the 
other hand, why the companies didn’t 
give in at once. The strikers seem to 
have won; but the victory was slim 
indeed. 

However, both sides may have 
figured it differently. Last spring a 
steel surplus seemed to be looming. 
This would have meant layoffs for the 
men. Probably, neither side figures 
amortization of strike costs against 
continual full production. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 


Dividend Changes 


Avon Products: 40 cents on the com- 
mon, payable September 1 to stock of 
record August 18. Paid 35 cents in the 
previous quarter. 


Duplan Corporation: 10 cents on the 
common, payable August 29 to stock of 
record August 20. This is the first pay- 
ment in 1952; previously paid 10 cents in 
August last year. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane: 30 
cents on the common, payable Septem- 
ber 17 to stock of record August 19. 
10 cents was paid on March 6, last. 

Fajardo Sugar: Extra of 50 cents and 
a quarterly of 50 cents on the common, 
both payable September 2 to stock of 
record August 15. The last previous 
extra was 50 cents in December, 1950. 

Wilson & Company: Took no action 
on a common dividend. Company has 
paid 50 cents in 1952. 
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Wide Gains for 
Some Stock Groups 


Others, however, haven't kept pace with the general market 
in the 1949-52 upswing. Here's a look at the market action 


of important groups since the current advance got under way 


ake any of the usual day-to-day poration, or any of the other widely 
iL or week-to-week graphs of stock accepted calculations of market aver- 
market averages and one perceives ages. ; 
pretty much the same picture, re- Yet no two stocks have identical 
ceives about the same first impression price patterns. Some issues run far 
from each of them: that of a broad ahead of the general market. Others 
advance (or decline) participated in lag or go against the trend over long 
by all of the issues whose price periods. Many show unusual price 
movements are charted. The long _ stability under all sorts of market 
term trend lines of the graphs rough- conditions, while others are extreme- 
ly parallel each other, whether the ly volatile and flutter in the slightest 
averages are those of the 30- or 65- market breeze. 
stock groups in the Dow-Jones daily The fact is, as everyone recognizes, 
computations, the weekly 480-stock that each individual security is re- 
tabulation of Standard & Poor’s Cor- _ sponsive to its own set of price deter- 


(1935-39 = 100) 
































a—Preceding week. 
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How Stock Groups Have Acted in the 1949-52 Market 


Gain Gain 
-—_——-Averages——____, 6/15/49 -——-——-A verages———_—_, 6/15/49 
June15 July12 Aug.1 to June15 Julyi2 Aug.1 to 
*Stocks 1949 1950 1952 8/ 1/52 *Groups 1949 1950 1952 8/ 1/52 
420 Industrials .......... 115.6 142.9 210.8 82.8% Machine Tools .......... 97.7 147.7 174.4 78.5% 
>) eee 87.0 al02.5 176.9 103.3 Metal Fabricating ....... 71.4 98.8 161.6 126.3 
40 Utilities ............. 92.3 101.2 117.4 oa Mining & Smelting ...... 70.3 80.5 132.2 88.1 
480 Combined ........... 110.7 1343 1931 74.4 Motion Pictures ......... 143.9 130.5 133.2 —74 
Sassne Office Equipment ........ 140.2 176.8 237.3 69.3 
Agricultural Machinery... 108.0 120.3 175.9 62.9 as Peay ee kee ae a gs ne rE 
Ravceeet Tite. ..........- 96.8 158.5 188.1 94.3 Printing @ Pub Leona ; ; ; " 
. A 5 g ad cue mies 98.1 96.8 113.6 158.0 
Air Transport ........... 201.5 232.8 328.2 62.9 ; z 
, 54 61 Radio Broadcasters ...... 4129). -163.7:; 2ES3 150.9 
ya Sane ll ee ee Radio & TV Makers...... 1222 167.4 2949 1413 
Automobiles ............. 106.4 1544 225.1 111.6 : : ear: . ; : ' 
haaed: tiie 965 1204 160.2 68.1 Railroad Equipment ...... 74.8 79.2 104.2 38.0 
DP ETD Vinee cee esse ciee ' _ : 4 Rayon and Yarn.......... 264.0 356.5 547.7 183.2 
Beverages (Soft) ........ 108.9 105.6 101.9 —6.4 ee eee 146.0 163.0 198.3 35.8 
Brewers ..... Skin's ain twin g 208.3 264.5 269.3 29.3 Department Stores .... 178.6 215.5 265.8 49.0 
Building Materials ....... 101.0 115.2 169.6 67.9 Apparel Chains ....... 143.6 1289 1553 81 
Carpets and Rugs ....... 123.5 137.2 123.9 0.3 Five & Tens........... 123.5 123.8 126.3 0.6 
a ere 123.3 167.1 249.8 102.6 Food Chains .......... 181.0 206.7 256.0 41.4 
Confectionery. ............ WZ22 izz4 1235 10.1 Mail Order .............. 1628 186.6 251.5 545 
Containers (Glass) ...... 92.4 98.8 125.9 36.3 Shipbuilding ...... ... Ba’ Wl ee 58.8 
Containers (Metal) ...... 70.5 71.91 105.1 49.1 ee eee ere 393.3 450.2 600.4 52.7 
Coal (Bituminous) ....... 200.6 291.5 471.9 81.1 Shoe Manufacturing ..... 106.9 111.8 117.5 9.9 
EEE Satan er a 99.0 124.8 185.7 82.9 RE einer 126.2 179.9 199.9 23,2 
SE 62 ip case’ ges 249.9 336.8 423.7 69.6 ME ice dive koe aoe o 104.6 159.9 205.1 96.4 
NN sa iero ds Guns 128.9 125.2 150.4 16.7 Sugar (all) .............. 79.7 106.8 112.5 41.2 
Electrical Equipment .... 87.3 111.0 160.8 84.3 Cane Producers ....... 117.7_ 173.9 202.0 71.6 
ee 188.3 238.7 465.1 157.6 eo 193.3 242.9 323.2 67.2 
Finance Companies ...... 97.0 99.1 158.1 63.0 ‘Weavers .............. 204.7. 255.6 289.7 41.2 
Food Mfg. (All) ......... 115.6 136.0 150.7 30.4 Tires & Rubber Goods... 157.0 2134 460.3 193.2 
Biscuit Bakers ........ 139.8 144.2 162.2 16.0 Tobacco Products ....... 81.7 81.1 74600 —87 
Bread and Cakes....... 135.9 147.2 169.4 24.6 Vegetable Oils .......... 169.9 205.5 252.9 48.8 
Canned Goods ...... --- 929 W60 1326 42.7 


Dairy Products ........ 1724- 215.6 275.7 60.0 Utilities—Operating ..... 97.1 104.3 128.5 32.3 


Meat Packing ......... 106.5 143.9 129.4 21.5 I ie ang eh dae 116.9 143.8 208.8 78.6 
Gold Mining (U. S.) ..... 65.1 55.1 57.6 —I14 » <p, 5a 87.4 93.7 99.6 14.0 
Lead and Zinc .......... 86.5 89.7 124.9 44.4 See NE cnc hein ke 167.3. 178.1 2291 36.9 
aaa 73 «A? LB 96S *Stock and group averages compiled by Standard & Poor's Corparatit 





mining influences as well as to thos¢ 
which are significant from the view 
point of the general security market 
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Seasonal trade factors, the stature off pese1 
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company management and the ex#H ok 

tent to which it has demonstrated it ance 


ability to guide the organizatio, 
safely through the recurring cycle 
of business and to meet unexpecte 
emergencies, the nature of the compe 
tition it meets, the company’s traded 
position—these and dozens of othe 
factors contribute to the long tern 
price pattern of a corporation’ of 
securities. Bow 

Not only do individual stocks havefiiy g 
their own price patterns, but when 
combined with others operating i: 
the same industry they establish in 
dustry patterns. These present thei 
own contrasts with the general mar 
ket and indicate to the investor justfian 
how the market evaluates each indus-fhord 
try’s position, progress and prospects fiubb 
relatively and percentagewise. 

The accompanying tabulation il 
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of the movements of each industrial 
proup. The study covers the period 
tending from the beginning of the 
sresent bull market through the final 
week of last month. The long ad- 
ance Was interrupted in June 1950 
by the outbreak in Korea which 
omewhat altered relative prospects 
ia number of industries. For that 
rason the tabulation includes the 

yerages for the week ended July 12, 
1950, which marked the bottom of 
he Korean setback. 

Of the 61 industrial groups, 18 
thowed advances in excess’ of the 
82.8 per cent rise scored by the en- 
ire group of 420 industrials, and 16 
if these registered gains of more than 
per cent. (Incidentally, the Dow- 
Jones 65-stock average rose 84 per 
ent in the same period.) Four more 
han doubled the percentage gain re- 
orded by the 420 stocks, the tire and 
ribber group leading all with a three- 
ear 193.2 per cent rise. Five groups 
may be regarded as just about aver- 
we, having registered advances rang- 
ng from 75 to 90 per cent: electrical 
equipment 84.3 per cent, copper 82.9 
ber cent, bituminous coal 81.1, ma- 
hine tools 78.5, and machinery man- 
facturers 76.5 per cent. 

Of the 41 groups which failed to 
ep up with the general market, 33 
oted advances of from 10 to 75 per 
ent. Four of the eight others re- 
orded losses (soft drinks, gold min- 
ig, motion pictures and _ tobacco 
oducts ) while carpet and rug mak- 
ts were just on the line with a rise 
i three-tenths of one per cent. Oniy 
our groups lost ground since July 
12, 1950: soft drinks, carpets and 
lugs, meat packing and tobacco. 


lew Corporate Issues 
Registered With SEC 


Pennsylvania Electric Company: $9,- 
00,000 first mortgage bonds 33s due 
982. (Offered August 7 at $100.47 and 
kccrued interest.) 

Pennsylvania Electric Company: 45,- 
00 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
r28, Series F of $100 par value. (Of- 
ered August 7 at $102.27 per share plus 
tccrued dividends.) 

Delta Air Lines Inc.: 100,000 shares 
' common stock. (Offered August 13 
tt $25 a share.) 
| Texas Gas Transmission Corporation: 
30,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
ered August 13 at $17.37% a share.) 
| Mountain States Power Company: 
00,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
cred August 13 at $12.87%4 a share.) 
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International Petroleum Company, Limited 


Notice of Dividend No. 81 and 
Notice to Holders of Bearer Share Warrants 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors of this Company has declared 
a dividend of 25¢ per share U.S. currency on the outstanding shares of the Com- 
pany payable September 12, 1952 to shareholders of record at the close of business 
August 25, 1952. 


Payment of this dividend to non-residents of Canada will be subject to deduction 
of Canadian non-resident income tax. 


The Company has ceased issuing Bearer Share Warrants, no coupon is available 
for this dividend and no further coupons will be issued. In order to obtain this 
and future dividends, holders of share warrants must exchange them for registered 
certificates at one of the following offices:— 


MontreaL Trust Company, 15 King Street West, Toronto, Ont. 
MontreaL Trust Company, 466 Howe Street, Vancouver, B.C. 
MontreaL Trust Company, 511 Place d’Armes, Montreal, Que. 
BANKERS Trust CoMPANY, 46 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dated at Toronto the 8th day of August, 1952. 


By Order of the Board 


C. H. MULLINGER, 
Secretary 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 
200th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of sixty-five cents (65¢) per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on September 10, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 15, 1952. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 











August 8, 1952 ROBERT FISHER, Treasurer 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Clark Equipment Company today 
declared the following dividends: 





Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 75 
cents per share, payable September 
10, 1952, to shareholders of 


“THE GREATEST NAME 
IN WOOLENS” 








record at the close of business 
August 26, 1952. 


5% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


The regular quarterly dividend of 

$1.25 per share payable September 

15, 1952, to shareholders of record 

at the close of business August 

29, 1952 

August 8, 1952. G. E. ARNOLD 
Secretary 


CLARK EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 














At the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of American Woolen 
Company, held today, the following 
dividends were declared: 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the $4 Cumula- 
tive Convertible Prior Preference 
Stock payable September 15, 1952 to 
stockholders of record September 2, 
1952. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the 7% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock payable October 
15, 1952 to stockholders of record 
October 1, 1952. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Dividend checks will be mailed 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of 


New York. 
F. S. CONNETT, 


August 13, 1952. Treasurer. 














New-Business Brevities 





Chemistry .. . 

Unexcelled Chemical Company re- 
y ports development of a “fabulous” 
new solid fuel for jet-assisted air- 
plane take-offs which permits opera- 
tions in a temperature range from 75 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit to 
175 degrees above zero—moreover, 
cost of the new propellant is only 
about one-third that of present fuels. 
... A compound with disease-killing 
properties, yet which is as harmless 
to humans as table salt, has been 
found to be effective against various 
plant fungi, ringworm and athlete’s 
foot, and as a preventive of diaper 
rash among other uses—known tech- 
nically as SR-406, the compound was 
developed at Rutgers University in 
cooperation with the Esso Labora- 
tories of Standard Oil (N. J.) .... 
Widespread expansion of Carborun- 
dum Company’s marketing activities 
is forecast based on the company’s 
announcement of a new lightweight 
fiber which will not soften at tem- 
peratures nearing 3,000 degrees Fahr- 
enheit (even cast iron melts at such 
temperatures )—product, called Fi- 
berfrax, is now undergoing tests as 
an insulating material for jet engines, 
can be used as a superfilter because 
its strands are finer than those of 
silk, and may be the key to produc- 
tion of new types of insulating mate- 
rials as well as fireproof papers. 


Gadgets... 

To lighten the burden of things to 
be carried for a picnic, the House of 
Ideas comes up with a portable out- 
door grill which is about the size of 
a brief case when folded—open, the 
nine-pound unit provides more than 
two square feet of cooking space... . 
For canasta card sharks who like 
to do their playing on wind-swept 
beaches, there’s a plastic card holder 
‘said to have held a deck of cards in 
place “‘in the back seat of a convertible 
at 50 miles per hour”—introduced by 
Lee Ringer, the gadget is called Bree- 
SS Another interesting item, for 
the ladies, is an aluminum sewing 
thread holder which keeps 42 spools 
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of thread handy for use—a product 
of Zero Manufacturing Company, it 
aiso provides space for two pairs of 
scissors and is available with an op- 
tional transparent dust cover. .. . 
Door knob covers made of foam rub- 
ber will protect individuals from static 
electricity shocks, cushion furniture 
end woodwork from door bangs and 
add a decorative note to rooms be- 
cause they come in ten pastel shades 
to match most decorating schemes— 
moreover, because of a phosphores- 
cent center, these Floora-Doora cov- 
ers light up in the dark. 


Photography .. . 

The versatile Polaroid Land Cam- 
era for taking a picture in a minute 
has been adapted for use with photo- 
micrographic equipment so that re- 
searchers may have a finished print 
of even short-lived specimens in time 
for re-takes should that be necessary 
—announcement of the adaptation 
was made recently by Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company. . . . Some time ago, 
due to a shortage of an important in- 
gredient, Ansco was forced to discon- 
tinue its Finex developer and replen- 
isher products; but photographers 
wouldn’t take “no” for an answer for 
the chemicals—the net result was in- 
tensified research by Ansco and a new 
fine grain line to be sold under the 
label Finex-L, which is said to repre- 
sent an even better product than the 
original. . . . University Film Pro- 
ducers Association a fortnight ago 
awarded the first annual Edwards 
Awards for outstanding university- 
produced films; the awards inciden- 
tally, have been named for the late 
Kenneth R. Edwards, who founded 
Eastman Kodak Company’s informa- 
tional films division and was recog- 
nized as a leader in non-theatrical 
movie production— winners were: 
(1) for best performance film dem- 
onstrating a technique, the University 
of Minnesota’s Weighing with the 
Analytical Balance; (2) for best in- 
formation film, Ohio State Univer- 
sity’s Development of the Frog; and 
(3) for best motivational film, the 





University of Wisconsin’s The Fac 
of Youth. 


Random Notes... 

A special sewing machine chai 
has been designed by Necchi Sewing 
Machine Sales Corporation “to give 
the medern homemaker maximu 
comfort while she is working”— 
drawer which can be reached with 
out changing one’s position at the 
machine provides space for thread 
and similar sewing needs and acces 
sories ... Nesco, Inc., has introduced 
the nation’s first line of copper elec 
tric roaster-ovens under the tradé 
name Colonial Copper—two models 
are available presently, a six quart 
oval roaster and a 234 quart round 
unit . . . You'll be hearing a great 
deal in the months ahead about 3 
rapidly expanding line of coffee flav 
ored products now being sold in ove 
35,000 outlets in many northeaste 
states and soon to be marketed i 
Canada and Central and South Amer 
ica—bearing the trade name Coffee 
Time, the line includes a sparkling 
coffee beverage in 16-ounce bottles 
a syrup for home use in the prepara 
tion of ice cream, desserts, soft drink 
and frostings with a coffee flavor ; and 
an extract for industrial use in the 
preparation of coffee ice cream. ... 
An outfit called Teamakers, Inc., cur- 
rently is brewing an advertising cam- 
paign for a new type teapot which it 
plans to introduce to the public early 
next month—to be available in a six- 
and eight-cup model, it can be used 
with either bulk or bagged tea. . .. 
Coating especially suitable for hard 
wood floors subject to heavy wea 
is being manufactured by Bisonit 
Company—the normally non-slippery 
surface formed by application of the 
coating can be made sleek for dancing 
by sprinkling it with powdered wax 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also rejé 
to the date of the issue in which you a 
interested. 
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Aluminum Makers 








Concluded from page 7 


yet been realized. Rising labor costs 
will help aluminum because handling 
and maintenance costs are lower on 
objects made of lightweight mate- 
rials. Technological developments in 
new and improved alloys are also 
cited as pertinent to long-term 
growth. Four basic industries which 
will continue to call for more alum- 
ium are transportation, building, 
household appliances and farming. 
Today’s automobile, for example, con- 
tans about 15 pounds of aluminum 
but it is the prediction of President 
I. W. Wilson of Alcoa that “in a 
normal year after the emergency, this 
average will go to at least 40 pounds.” 


Transition Problem 


It is not to be expected, however, 
that the industry will pursue an easy 
transitional course from a partial de- 
fense economy to a more normal 
status. Every industry which has 
ever engaged in an era of vigorous 
expansion, whether it be paper, or 
steel or cement, has later encountered 
periods when demand fell far short 
of capacity, and the large additions 
to aluminum plant facilities projected 
primarily for the defense program are 
bound to create problems in a return 
to ordinary commercial and indus- 
trial demand. 


Farm Revolution 





Concluded from page 18 


or other crops will, according to one 
authority, eliminate 114 million farm 
workers in the next 10 years and 3.8 
million in the next 20. A plane can 
spray insects or weeds at the rate of 
60 to 70 acres an hour compared with 
100 acres a day by the best tractor- 
drawn ground sprayer. About half 
the spraying in the United States is 
now done by plane. 


Plants Improved 


Scientists are stepping up produc- 
tion still more by developing better 
plant varieties. For example, corn 
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yield has increased 30 per cent per 
acre by introduction of hybrid corn. 
Intensive breeding has given us 
higher producing wheat, oats, po- 
tatoes, tomatoes and other agricul- 
tural crops. 

Better management of soil has re- 
stored millions of lost and losing 
acres. We can now, with powerful 
machinery, restore in a matter of 
hours washed-out and gullied land 
that formerly took years. In a typical 
demonstration at Cash Point, Tenn., 
bulldozers, terracing implements and 
other machines started work on a 
badly eroded field about sun-up. It 
had some gullies deep enough to hide 
a ten-ton truck and the gullies criss- 
crossed each other over the entire 20 
acres. Before night the whole field 
was smoothed out as level as a front 
lawn, fertilized and seeded. 


Mechanization Pays Off 


No doubt mechanical developments 
and other scientific improvements 
have helped carry farmers far past the 
debt-ridden despair of the 30s when 
the “farm problem” was splashing 
across the front page of every news- 
paper. They have paid off over half 
the $10 billion mortgage’ debt they 
then owed and reduced their personal 
indebtedness in proportion. They 
have accumulated $19 billion in bank 
deposits, Government bonds and other 
liquid assets with which they could 
wipe out all indebtedness and still 
they would have their farms and $12 
billion left. 
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CHEMICALS 


Dividend Number 3 on 4.40% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Regular Quarterly 
Dividend on Common Stock 


The Directors of Diamond 
Alkali Company have on 
August 12, 1952, declared a 
dividend of $1.10 per share 
for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 15, 1952, payable 
September 15, 1952, to hold- 
ers of 4.40% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of record 
August 25, 1952, and a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 3744 
cents per share, payable 
September 10, 1952, to hold- 
ers of Common Capital Stock 
of record August 25, 1952. 
DONALD S. CARMICHAEL, 


Secretary 
Cleveland, Ohio August 13, 1952 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 














Self-Sealing Tube 





Latest development in collapsible 
tube packaging is the Genie non- 
removable cap introduced by Phy- 
sician's Formula Cosmetics, Los 
Angeles. Slit with a razor blade 
or knife, the plastic cap seals it- 
self when pressure is released. 














I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 5614 cents per share on the 44% 
Convertible Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable September 15, 
1952 to shareholders of record at the 
close of business August 28, 1952. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Directors also declared a divi- 
dend of 56% cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, 
payable September 2, 1952 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business August 21, 1952. 


E. I. Atuzs, Jr. 
Secretary 


August 11, 1952 
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Just Off the Press 





1952 Edition of Annual 
STOCK FACTOGRAPH MANUAL 


OU’LL KNOW much more about stock values after using FINANCIAL WoRLD’s new 






completely-revised 304-page Stock FacrocraPH Manuva. This $5, book is Free 
with one year’s subscription for FinaNcIAL Wor.tp’s 4-PART Investment Service at 
only $20, or for only $1.00 added to a 6-months’ subscription—$11 for BOTH. 
The new 1952-Revised 38th Edition of FrvanctaL Wor p’s handy, completely indexed 
304-page FACTOGRAPH MANUAL is bigger and better than any previous edition. It con- 
tains more than 1,000 Regular “Factographs,” almost 200 Digest “Factographs,” and 
more than 600 Condensed “Factographs’—a total of over 1,800. 


INVALUABLE FOR REFERENCE— UNBEATABLE AS A TIME SAVER 


To dig out, boil down and interpret this 


If you KNOW STOCK VALUES you don’t 
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essential information from more than 1,800 need to worry about temporary market fluctua- 
corporation balance sheets and earnings re- tions. KNOW STOCK VALUES for greater p 
ports, from the heavy, voluminous statistical protection and real peace of mind. This advice : 
manuals, and from the cumulative daily, weekly holds good whether you buy individual securi- ee 
and monthly “Corporation Records” which are ties or shares in “trusts” or “funds” represent- heir 
seen in banks and brokerage offices, would re- ing a widely diffused and diversified stock od 
quire countless hours and days of your valuable ownership. The investor who fails to keep ora 
time. So as a time-saver in supplying essential well-posted on WHAT’S BACK OF STOCK viel 
investment facts in a few minutes, we know of QUOTATIONS AND WHAT’S BACK OF obb 
nothing, at any price, that can compare with THE COMPANIES IN WHICH HIS MONEY if 
FINANCIAL Worwp’s Stock FacTocGRraPH MAn- IS INVESTED is no better off than an investor TOY 
UAL. Many find the book indispensable. who cannot read at all. ar 
he | 
An Owego, New York, subscriber looks upon FINANCIAL WORLD’S a 
STOCK FACTOGRAPHS as “a Must in analyzing stock values.” fe 
1€e¢ 
Bh sgn mew be Ball Ir 
Get Maximum Benefit from New “Stock Factograph’”’ Manual. ank 
Mail Coupon before October Ist. xpe 
per 
FINANCIAL WORLD nic caving! Pi j b lait 

—— r f at you pay us for a subscription , 

86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (or our books) is a deductible income tax expense. Tc 
For enclosed $20.00 check (or money order) please send me your art 
4-PART Investment Service consisting of: N mp: 
(a) Next 52 weekly bias at FINANCIAL WORLD: AME. cccccccccccccccccccrecccsccccceerceesseseccscseesesess ea 
(b) Next 12 issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF 1,970 — best 
LISTED STOCKS” (Ratings and Statistics) ; WE aS decnssdusad eps asda deneteugivkantr aaa - 
(c) Investment Advice-by-Mail Privilege—see “Advice” folder; : % 
(d) New Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK, 38th Revised City 0 sw 6 Hele 6 02.0% 6 66.6 6 o's ee ee oO ORS Zone. eos State. a ‘hie =) on 
Edition, Over 1,800 “Stock Factographs” fully indexed—an Bs | 
extra $5.00 Service WITHOUT ONE CENT ADDED COST. Check whether subscription is NEW [] or RENEWAL [| ve 
[ Check here and send $11.00 for SIX MONTHS? subscription AND 1952-Revised “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK. ™ 


oO Check here, ADD $1.00 for “11-Year N.Y.S.E. Stock Record, 1940-1950.” oO Send $1.25 for “12-Year Curb Record, 1940-1951.” Just published! di: 
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Business Background 





Here's a strike that puts the pinch on dimes and consumers 


but not on dollars of profit—"Bottom-Up" Bell takes over 





| ARDER TO GET—Except 

for the fact that the railway 
rk on duty at the subway cash win- 
low is a little less liberal in shelling 
ut dimes in change than he was three 
jonths ago, even our keenest obser- 
es would probably not realize that 
stubbornly maintained strike is un- 
ler way in New York City. It con- 
ens certain grievances of AFL’s 
\rmored Truck Chauffeurs & Guards 
xal union against the providers of 
mored truck delivery service. The 
irike, as this is written, is nearing 
is tenth week. The principal effect 
» far as the public is concerned is 
ome slowing down in the circulation 
idimes; and, so far as investors are 
oncerned, very little effect if any is 
iscernible on earnings in general. 
Here is why: 


Public’s Interest—Concerns that 
equire large supplies of dimes in 
heir daily business do not hesitate 
0 dispatch a messenger to the bank 
ora supply. Such packages are un- 
rieldy and heavy, and no professional 
vwbber wants to undertake the labor 
{ running the traffic gauntlet of 
towded streets with weighty coin 
acks on his shoulders. Consequently, 
he legitimate traffic in dimes goes on, 
ut the working supply is lower than 
istal—no more are transported than 
eeded. 


Investors’ Interest — Member 
anks of the Federal Reserve have 
xperienced no appreciable rise in 
perating costs. To them, the strike is 
lainly an inconvenience. Inventories 
f coins are larger than normal, dimes 
articularly. Otherwise, the strike’s 
pact is negligible. Nor are the two 
rincipal truckers seriously hurt. Big- 

. Best hauler is United States Trucking 
orporation, a subsidiary of the Pitts- 
on Company which is dependent for 
ts profits mainly on coal not coin. 
‘ext largest is the Wells Fargo 
tmored Service Corporation, a sub- 
idiary of Wells Fargo & Company 
vhich in turn is controlled by. the 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





American Express Company. The 
armored service is small potatoes 
in the affairs of this far-flung organi- 
zation. Meanwhile, unless the strike 
bites harder than it has to date, you 
will still be able to get dimes for the 
vending machine or telephone call. 
But in changing your half dollar, the 
cashier is more likely to give you a 
quarter, two dimes and a nickel than 
she is five dimes. Of all coins in daily 
transit, the flow of dimes is retarded 
the most. 





“Bottom-Up” — General Mills’ 
rangy new president, the 45-year-old 
Cuartes H. Bett who continues a 
line of five generations or more of 
flour-merchandising Bells, believes in 
“bottom-up” management. “This type 
of management,” he explains, “is 
one of guidance and inspiration. It 
is geared to 
developing in- 
itiative and 
imagination 
throughout the 
organization.” 
Bottom-Up 
Bell’s father, 
JAMES Forp 
BELL, was re- 
sponsible for 
1928-29 merg- 
ers that made 
General Mills 
the world’s largest milling company. 
In that period, when the younger Bell 
was 22, he started work as a mill 
hand. Today he can step into a mill 
and operate almost any position. His 
administration will probably be char- 
acterized by further diversification of 
product and attention to technological 
improvements. Employe good will is 
also a forte. ‘““We cannot afford the 
luxury of paying too much to get the 
job done,” he says; “but neither can 
we afford the equal or greater luxury 
of paying too little.” 





Charles H. Bell 





Small Loans—A terse, tastefully 


illustrated historical brochure pre-. 


pared by The National City Bank of 


New York, 140 Years of Banking 
Service, published in commemoration 
of the bank’s 140th anniversary, con- 
tains an interesting sidelight on the 
importance of the smaller fry as cus- 
tomers of large banking institutions. 
“Tn 1928,” City historians note, “the 
Personal Credit Department was 
established, and more than 5.7 mil- 
lion loans totaling in excess of two 
billion dollars have since, been made 
for constructive purposes to small 
business men and to salaried men and 
women.” Handling of the 1812-1952 
anniversary program was the first of 
its kind undertaken by the bank’s 
recently appointed public relations de- 
partment head, Granville Carrel, as- 
sistant vice president. Carrel is now 
in England where he was stationed 
during World War II. In his ab- 
sence, JOHN LAwLor, advertising 
manager and assistant cashier, is in 
charge. 





Sales Incentive—For every $15 
in sales that doughnut salesmen make 
above their weekly quotas, bakers 
under a promotion of the Doughnut 
Corporation of America will give 
them one share of stock in a repre- 
sentative mutual fund. J. I. SuGar- 
MAN, sales promotion manager of the 
corporation, describes the incentive 
plan as the Build Your Nest Egg 
Contest. It will, he says, make the 
prize-winning salesman an investor 
and consequently a more understand- 
ing worker as well as a_ better 
citizen. 





Multiple Use—The second an- 
nual Versatility in Design and Use 
Contest, inaugurated last year by 
Hess Brothers of Allentown, Pa., has 
been broadened this year to include 
the manufacturers of appliances and 
housewares, home furnishings and an 
open class of miscellaneous items in- 
cluded in department store merchan- 
dise. “We want to encourage manu- 
facturers to produce merchandise 
that will give added value to the con- 
sumer’s shrinking dollar,” said Max 
Hess, JR., originator of the contest. 
“When he can purchase a single 
product that serves a multitude of 
purposes, there is no question in my 
mind that a consumer is getting top 
value for his money.” Entries for the 


competition will close on Septem- 
ber 15. 
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CHARTS 
& MAPS 


Drawn to Your Specifications 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 


15 Park Row 
New York 38, N. Y. 














THE DAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
120th Common Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 50c 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on Sep- 
tember 2, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 18, 1952. 


GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 








August 8, 1952 

















FIRTH 


CARPET . 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 10 cents ($.10) per 
share on the common stock, payable 
September 12, 1952 to stockholders 
of record August 26, 1952. The 
transfer books will not close. 


W. W. HARTS, JR. 
Treasurer 
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Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividend No. 43 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 20, 1952, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 26, 1952 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 


Watter A. PETERSON, 
August 7, 1952. 


Treasurer 























DIVIDENDS 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 


Company 


Advance Alum. Cast.Q12'%4c 
Allied Laboratories... 
Allis-Chalmers 


able 
9-15 
10- 1 
9-30 
9- 5 
10- 1 
9-12 


8-29 
9-15 


Aluminum Goods 
American Barge Line. . 
American Encaustic 
Tiling 
American Insulator .. 
American Metal Ltd.... 9- 2 
American Optical 10- 1 
Archer-Daniels- Mid 9-2 
Automotive Gear Wks.Q50c 9-1 
Avon Products QO40c 9-1 
Belden Mfg. ......... Q40c 9-1 
Bibb Manufacturing. ..Q50c 
Bond Stores 
Bristol-Myers 


Brown & Bigelow 


Burton-Dixie Q 
Canada Wire & Cable *Q75c 
Carey (Philip) 

Do 5% pi 
Central Illinois 

Public Service 
Chicago Rivet & Mach..40c 
Chrysler Corp. 
City Products 
Clark Equipment 


Colonial Stores 


Commonwealth Pet... 
Continental Motors 
Cons. Engineering 
Cons. Textile Mills... .*30c 
Desa Gate. ..... su Q75c 
Q9334c 
Dayton Pwr. & Light.Q50c 
Do 3.75% pf. cl. B.Q9334c 
Do 3.75% pf. cl. A.Q9334c 
Do 3.90% pf. cl. C.Q97%c 
Deep Rock Oil 50: 
Distillers Corp.- 
Seagrams 
Duplan Corporation 
Empire Dist. Elec 
Eureka Williams 
Florida Power & Lt... 
General Acceptance... 
General Amer. Corp.. .$1.25 
General Gas 17%c 
Gen. Precision Equip. ...25c 
General Telephone.... 


Globe-Union 

Goodall Rubber 

oo 6k ee Q037%c 

Q9334c 

Hammond Instrument. .Q50c 

Harshaw Chemical . Oi bey 
Do 4%% pif.. 

Howe Sound 

ITE Circuit Breaker.. 


-*30¢ 


Industrial Rayon 
Interchemical Corp. ... he 
Int’l Cigar Machinery. -Q25c 
Int’l Paper 


Int’l Petroleum ........ 25c 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr..27'%4c 
Do 4.80% pf 


Record 
9- 2 
9-10 
9-12 
8-18 
9-11 
8-30 


8-22 
9- 5 
8-21 
9-15 
8-20 
8-20 
8-18 
8-18 
9-20 
9- 2 
8-15 
10- 1 
8-12 
7-31 
8-20 


DECLARED 








Hldrs, 
Pay- of 
able Record 


9-10 8-25 


9-26 9-8 
9-15 8-29 
9-5 8-18 
9-8 822 
9-15 8-25 
9-1 815 
9-10 8-25 
9-15 8-21 
9-2 8-21 


8-30 8-26 
9-15 8-29 
9-10 8-20 


9-12 8-2] 
9-10 
10-15 
10- 1 
9-10 
9-15 
9-10 
9-10 
10- 1 
10- 1 


9-15 
9-12 
10- 1 
9- 2 
9-10 


10- 1 
9- 1 


10- 1 
9- 1 
9-10 
9-15 
9-15 


9-1 
9-12 
9- 1 
9-20 
9-10 
9-10 
9. 2 
9-10 
9-15 
9- 4 
9-10 
9-10 
9-10 
9-10 
9. 2 
9- 2 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9- 9 
8-15 
8-15 


10- 1 
9-10 
9-10 


Company 
Jaeger Machine 
Jefferson Lake 

Sulphur 
Katz Drug Co 
Kern County Land.... 
Lone Star Gas (Tex.) .Q35c 
Magnavox Co. ..... Q37%c 


Master Electric 
Mercantile Stores .... 
Metal Textile 
Michigan Steel Tube 
Products 
Midland Oil $1 pf..... 
Midwest Oil 
Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing 
Mohawk Carpet Mills... 
Montgomery Ward ... 
Do $7 cl. A pf..... 
Motor Wheel 
Murray Co. (Texas)... 
National Aluminate ..Q35c 
National Dairy Prod..Q75c 
Newberry (J. J.) Co...Q50c 
orth American Co.....30c 
Philadelphia Dairy 
Products 
Philco Corporation. ... 


— — DO 
wmtincowmnmvwouwn 


Prentice Hall 
Rath Packing 
Real Silk Hosiery 
5% pf. Q$1. 
Bilouse Mfg. (Ill.)..Q15c 
Republic Pictures 
$1 pf. 
Royalite Oil Ltd... 
St. Joseph Lead 
Shoe Corp. cl. A 
Singer Mfg. 
Spear & Co. 
ke Sree Q$1.37% 
Squibb (E. R.) & Sons.Q25c 
Staley (A. E.) Mfg....Q25c 
Do 3.75% pf os 
—" Oil (Ky.).. 


Q 
-*Q6%c 


Sterling Drug 
1) gt nd ee Q65c 
Tilo Roofing 
Toro Manufacturing. ..$1.25 
United Aircraft Q50c 
United Board & Carton. .25c 
United Carbon 
United Elastic 
U. S. Envelopes 

Do 7% pi 


Warner & Swasey 
Williams (J. B.)..... Ql15c 
Q25 


Wilson & Co. 


SO eee Q$1.06% 
Whirlpool Corp. 20c 


Do 5%% pf 
edulis 


Sec. Bank Note $1. pf.. .25¢ 
Stock 


9- 1 


Southern Pacific 


Omissions 
National By-Products, Wilson & Company. 


E.—Extra. Q—Quar- 


8-27 


*Canadian currency. 
terly. S.—Semi-annual. 
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Street News 





rading in German bonds expected to be resumed within 


sx months—Two views on increasing value of NYSE seats 


arren Lee Pierson was justi- 

fiably proud of what he had 
accomplished when he held a press 
conference on the tenth floor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank building on the 
day London beat Washington with 
details of the settlement of German 
prewar debts. Mr. Pierson headed 
the American delegation to the Lon- 
don conference. He and the others 
who were there to look out for the 
interests of the American investor 
had to keep their wits about them 
when the British, French and Swiss 
submitted their original proposals. 
Playing on the gold clause, the non- 
American conferees would have 
placed American investors in the 
same position as a step-child in the 
amily of international finance. 

The American conferees expressed 
heir utter disgust with the European 
proposal in the most effective way. 

he men from the Foreign Bond- 
holders Protective Council put their 
hats on and moved to the nearest 
nirport. They came home and said a 
ew things. The last time—in the 
1920s—that the way had been paved 
for the cry of “Uncle Shylock,” the 

Jnited States Government had given 
penerous terms to the same nations 
tying, in mid-1952, to give American 
investors the worst of the bargain. 


The Street is generally pleased 
vith the deal finally arranged by Mr. 
Pierson and his aides. Trading in 
erman bonds will be resumed in 
he American markets in three to six 
ionths, depending on how long it 
akes for American investors to step 
‘p to certain designated banks and 
Prove their bonds are not some of the 
bonds pilfered when Berlin was over- 
un by the Russians in 1945. 

Why the rush to acknowledge for- 
ign obligations and sign a basis of 
ettlement? Answering the question 
bf a news man at the conference here, 

r. Pierson said that there had been 
lo discussion of a pump-priming loan 
AUGUST 20, 1952 


to Germany. The Dawes and Young 
loans were definitely in that category. 


New York Stock Exchange 
members are divided on the ques- 
tion of how to make their seats more 
profitable. A petition was in circula- 
tion on the floor early this month to 
urge retirements and to recommend a 
formula for carrying out the “reverse 
split.” Not everyone was willing to 
sign because there is a strong body 
of opinion that the solution of the 
problem lies not in reducing the num- 
ber of men who share in the business. 

The alternative is to drum up 
more business. Big wire houses, it is 
pointed out, have shown how this 
can be done. 


The “death sentence” in the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act 
has been carried out, but apparently 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has no intention to disband 
the staff of experts assembled for 
that function. Something more for 
utility executives to worry about is 
contained in the announcement of 
Chairman Donald C. Cook that the 
Commission will now proceed to 
merge various systems into “econom- 
ically and geographically integrated” 
systems. That phrase is used promi- 
nently in the Act. Instead of complet- 
ing the process, the SEC is just 
beginning. 

The railroads went all through that 
in the late 1920s when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on paper, 
grouped all the lines into several sys- 
tems. No action ever was taken on 
the ICC proposal. In every proposed 
system the strong were expected to 
carry along the weak and that was 
the chief stumbling block. Practically 
all those so-called weak roads went 
through receiverships during the 
1930s. Electric utility companies of 
the strongest type are expected to ob- 
ject just as strongly to joining hands 
with weak sisters. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 
1932 
® 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 

















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CPi diad N. tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 37% cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable September 30, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 2, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed. 





C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 












































DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable September 12, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 18, 1952. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. 


Chicago, Illinois 

The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 12% cents 
per share on the common stock of the cor- 
poration, payable September 15, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 2, 1952. 

ROY W. WILSON, President. 
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The National Acme Company 





Incorporated: 1916, Ohio, as successor to a company organized in 1901 
to take over an established business. Office: 170 East 131lst Street, Cleve- 
land 8, Ohio. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in March. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1951): 6,200. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

Capital stock ($1 par) 

Business: Manufactures multiple and single maui bar and 
chucking machines. Also does general contract manufactur- 
ing and makes automatic threading tools, electrical spe- 
cialties and screw machine parts. Trade names include 
Namco, Acme-Gridley and Ver-o-tools. Motor industry is 
normally the largest customer. 

Management: Well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $16.9 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $1.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $7.7 million; inventories, $11.4 million. Book value 
of stock, $38.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917-20; 1929-31; and 1936 to 
date. 

Outlook: Operations largely reflect cyclical variations in 
demand for machine tools, activity in the automotive in- 
dustry and volume of foreign business. Expansion of elec- 
trical manufacturing division and development of new 
products are favorable factors in longer range prospect. 

Comment: Stock is an above-average equity in a specula- 
tive industry. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Aug. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share. $3.58 $5.23 $4.41 $3.01 $2.55 $4.08 $4.76 *$2.59 
Dividends paid 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.00 200 2.50 3.00 2.00 

41% 30 29 24% 34% 37 36 
27 21 18 17% 23 31 31% 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $2.06 in same 1951 period. 





The Southern Company 





Incorporated: 1945, Delaware; acquired in 1947 the so-called ‘Southern 

System”’ of the former parent, Commonwealth & Southern Corporation, in 

that company’s dissolution under the Holding Company Act. Offices: 

William- Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.; and 20 Pine Street, New York 5, 
. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in May at 902 Market Street, 

Wilmington 28, Del. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 
v ‘ 


Capitalization: 


Pe Be eee ES ee 
Subsidiary preferred stocks...... : 
Common stock ($5 par) 


$313,804,470 

98,356,400 
17,076,669 shs 

Business: A holding company; subsidiaries Alabama 
Power Co., Georgia Power Co., Gulf Power Co. and Missis- 
sippi Power Co., have 25 hydro- and 18 fuel-electric generat- 
ing stations with 741,330 and 1,360,310 kilowatts capacity, 
respectively. New construction will provide a total of 3.3 
million kilowatts (22.7% hydro) by 1954. System serves a 
population of about 6.3 million in most of Alabama and 
Georgia, parts of Florida and Mississippi. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: (Pro forma, giving effect to subsequent 
financing and receipt of net assets from Commonwealth & 
Southern, former parent)—adequate. Working capital De- 
cember 31, 1951, $70.1 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and US. 
Gov’ts, $81.6 million. Book value of stock, $9.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: All constituents paid dividends in 1944-47; 
present company 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Company operates in a territory that in recent 
years has enjoyed above-average industrial growth. Increased 
generating capacity should lift sales and operating earnings 
in the period ahead. 

Comment: Shares represent a medium grade investment 
with appeal for steady income. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share... $0.84 $1.24 $1.13 $0.91 $1.28 $1.07 $1.04 §$1.19 
{Dividends paid .... 0.30 0.71% 0.66 0.60 0.70 0.80 0.60 0.60 

Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 12 13% 12% 15 
8% 10% 10% 12% 
*Pro forma combined earnings of acquired subsidiaries through 1947. +Combined 


dividends of principal constituents through 1947, paid to former parent. tRestated. 
§Twelve months to June 30 vs. $0.99 in same 1951 period. 
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Patino Mines & Enterprises Consolidated (Inc.) 








Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, a ta established properties. Office: 


20 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in 
May. Number of stockholders: About 5,180. 


epoca 
Long term 
*Capital ie gs par) 


*Represented by Foreign and American shares interchangeable only 
through transfer agents in New York, N. Y., and Santiago, Chile. 


Business: The leading producer of tin in Bolivia. Properties 
include 92 claims embracing about 8,700 acres, two concen 
trating mills and a sink and float plant. Reserves estimated 
December, 1950, at 33,384 long tons of fine tin. A Bolivian 
Government commission is studying ways and means of 
nationalization of company’s property through legal expro 
priation including indemnification of owners. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem 
ber 31, 1951, $13.0 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; unrestricted cas 
and equivalent, $3.9 million; restricted funds, $511,520; 
inventories, $14.9 million. Book value of stock, $12.55 pe 
share. Balance sheet is partly in Bolivianos, partly in U.S. 
dollars, former converted at B60 per $1 and combined wit 
latter. 

Dividend Record: Dividends 1924-1929 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Political considerations appear likely to dominate 
the company’s outlook over the foreseeable future, with 
threat of expropriation and bureaucratic regulations severel 
handicapping operations. 

Comment: Stock is highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


*Earned per share.. he: 03 $0.47 $0.33 $1.10 $0.15 4$3.27 $0.62 
+Earned per share. 0.81 0.77 D0.18 0.62 0.17 $§0.55 $1.37 
Dividends paid i 1.05 0.75 12.50 1.00 2.00 0.75 


24% 15% 16% 14% 18% 21% 
11% 8% 9 9 9% 13% 


*In 1945-49, portion of earnings reported in Sterling and converted at $2.80 per 
pound; in 1950-51, portion reported in U. S. dollars. tRemainder of earnings reported 
in Bolivianos and converted at B60 per dollar. {After statutory reserve, $0.20 against 
Dollar, $0.19 against converted Boliviano earnings in 1950, $0.04 and $0.10, respec- 
tively, in 1951. §After $0.32 net contingency reserve. {Plus one-half share Patican 
Co., Ltd. x—Three months to March 31 vs. deficit of $0.20 and profit of $0.67, 
respectively, in 1951 period. D—Deficit. 





Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corporation 





Incorporated: 1929, Pennsylvania; established 1897. Office: 2719 Preble 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December, 1951): 11,626. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 

Business: One of the larger manufacturers - bolts, nuts, 
screws, rivets, rods and related items. Also makes pipe 
thread protectors, and dowels for railroad ties. Railroads 
normally account for about 30% of sales, miscellaneous 
industries, about 35%, jobbers about 15% and _ building 
trades the remainder. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $8.2 million; ratio, 5.0-to-1; cash, $4.2 million; U. 5. 
Gov’ts, $55,747; inventories, $4.1 million. Book value of 
stock, $9.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments by company and predecess0 
1927-31, 1936-37 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Trade position is strong but profit margins ar¢ 
narrow because of highly competitive nature of business. 
Sales volume, principal determinant of profits, is closely 
geared to level of industrial activity. 

Comment: Stock is a typical business cycle equity. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. - 8. 54 $0.81 $1.65 $1.98 $0.88 $1.51 $1.71 *$0.58 
Dividends paid 0.40 0.40 1.00 1.10 0.70 1.00 1.00 0.30 


14 10% 10 856 9% 11 10% 
7% 7 7% 6% 7 8% 9 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $1.05 in same 1951 period. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





fARNED PER SHARE 


)N COMMON STOCK: 1952 


1951 


28 Weeks to July 12 


ee EE cis cacaees $1.45 


$2.35 


36 Weeks to July 5 


lukens Steel 5.34 


10.66 


12 Months to June 30 


(alifornia Electric Power 0.81 
Cent. & South West Corp. 1.48 
Commonwealth Edison ... 2.10 
fystern Utilities Assn. .. 3.17 
impire District Electric. 2.29 
Interstate Power 0.77 
Keystone Steel & Wire... 2.59 
Kings County Lighting... 0.90 
louisville Gas & El. (Ky.) 3.08 
Yontana Power 2.45 
fountain States Power... 1.22 
\ational Fuel Gas 1.29 
North. States Pr. (Minn.) 0.88 
Pacific Lighting 4.02 
Peninsular Telephone 3.54 
Public Service (Colo.)... 2.06 
Stone & Webster 3.05 
Washington Gas Light... 2.42 
West Penn Electric 3.02 
Wisconsin Electric Power 2.99 


0.56 
1.42 
2.12 
3.45 
1.88 
0.80 
3.87 
0.57 
3.12 
2.42 
1.19 
1.28 
0.88 
4.04 
3.78 
2.14 
2.77 
2.69 
3.06 
2.87 


6 Months to June 30 


Adams- Millis 

Mmiral CORB. oiscs sera 

Amerada Petroleum 

Amer. Investment (IIl.).. 

American Locomotive .... 

Amer. Mach. & Foundry. 

American Metal Co. ..... ‘ 

American Metal Products. 1.50 

American News 0.72 

Anchor Post Products.... 1.01 

Apex Electrical Mfg. .... D0.19 

Arvin Industries 1.57 

Associates Investment.... 5.12 

Atlas Tack D0.07 

Bangor & Aroostook 4.72 

Bell Aircraft 1.02 

Book-of-the-Month Club.. 0.52 

|: ae 87 

Bower Roller Bearing.... 

Briggs & Stratton 

Brillo Mfg. ............. 

bristol- Myers 

Brown Rubber 

bucyrus-Erie 

Bush Terminal Co. ...... 

butler Brothers 

Byron Jackson 

danese Corp. .........; D0.21 

hrysler Corp. .......... 5.02 

oca-Cola Co. 2.87 

oca-Cola International .. 14.77 

one Mills 1.08 

opper Range 1.09 

reameries of America... 0.59 

town Cent. Petroleum.. 0.54 

uttis Publishing 0.40 

Hennison Mfg 

Diamond Match ; 
wae . ee 

iu Pont (E.I.) de Nemours 2.12 

4sy Washing Machine... 1.01 

dison Bros. Stores 1.18 

lectric Storage Battery.. 1.01 

tuehauf Trailer 

air (Robert) 

en. Outdoor Advertising. . 

tn. Railway Signal 

lenmore ‘ Distillers 

obe-Union 

oebel Brewing 

Tumman Aircraft 
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3.01 
2.12 
2.54 
1.01 
1.02 
0.89 
1.52 
1.81 
0.87 
1.41 
0.28 
1.92 
5.04 
1.85 
3.58 
0.87 
0.53 





| EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 


Gulf Oil 
Hammermill Paper 
Holland Furnace 
Hollander (A.) & Son... 
Hupp Corp 

Imperial Oil 

Int'l Hydro-Electric 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur... 
Lambert Co. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. ..... 
Lily-Tulip Cup 

Link-Belt 

Louisville & Nashville. .,. 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons. 
Mack Trucks 

Maracaibo Oil 

Marion Power Shovel.... 
jp gE 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. .... 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Mid-Continent Petroleum. 
Mid-West Abrasive 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Mojud Hosiery 

Monsanto Chemical 
Munsingwear, Inc. ....... 
National Steel 
oS a 
Neptune Meter 

New Jersey Zinc 

New York Central 

N. Y. & Hond. Ros. Min. 
Northern Pacific 

Ohio Oil 

Pacific Coast Co 

Pantepec Oil 

Paramount Pictures 
Parmelee Transportation. . 
Pittsburgh Steel 

Pond Creek Pocahontas... 
ge 6 eee 


ere 
RKO Theatres 


St. Louis-San Francisco. . 
Scovill Mfg 

Seaboard Oil 

Shattuck (Frank G.)..... 
Shawinigan Water & Pr. 
Sinclair Oil 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Sonotone Corp. .......... 
Southern Pacific 
Standard Railway Equip.. 
Sunshine Mining 
Superior Steel 


Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Texas & Pacific 

 « Sere 1 
Timken Roller Bearing... 2.47 
Twin City Rapid Transit. D1.18 
Twin Coach 0.99 


OE 0.82 
United Biscuit ‘ 

8 ees 0.12 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry.... 2.88 
U. S. Smelt., Ref. & Min. 6.90 
Universal Cons. Oil 1.18 


Pp 2.31 


Webster Tobacco D0.13 
Western Maryland Ry. ... 3.23 
White (S.S.) Dental Mfg. 1.46 
Woodley Petroleum 0.65 
Yale & Towne Mfg. ..... 2.03 


0.55 


*Canadian currency. 
b—Class B stock. 
D—Deficit. 


a—Class A 
c—Combined common stock. 


1951 


6 Months to June 30 


$2.79 
1.49 
2.85 
0.46 
0.12 
*0.67 
a0.85 


~) 
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2.18 
2.83 
0.03 


3.16 
2.39 
0.17 
4.43 
1.32 
0.53 
3.06 


7.00 
1.22 
3.37 

D2.34 
0.89 
1.27 
2.09 
0.10 
3.42 
2.49 
2.44 
2.01 
0.10 
4.03 
1.94 
0.74 
2.61 


stock. 





WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking te 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to brin 
it into line with current business aa 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your in- 
vestment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Ser- 
vice will point the way to better investment 
results. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place New York6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


My Objective: 


Income [] Capital Enhancement [] 


(Aug. 20) 
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John Morrell & Co. The Oliver Corporation en 
Incorporated: 1915, Maine, succeedin business originally established in Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to acquire established businesses. Office: ne 
England in 1827 and in New York in 1865. Office: Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual 400 West Madison’ Street, Chicago 6, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth Tues- one 
meeting: March 15 at Portland, Me. Number of stockholders (October 27, day in March. Number of stockholders: Preferred (October 15, 1951), Wl 
1951): 2,931. 1,672; common (September 7, 1951), 8,868. ; 
Capitalization: . Capitalization: In} 
Ries Cee ho orc seb dae tbs> bona tsckccdeemesmaaene $9,700,000 BORG CONE Es bicclcda phe snc cntadedenceeeseense css ealgiae *$19,200,000 ha 
Capital RR ERD UDANG bar cleo ss Rhea socen ds cer nnecameerseseue *800,000 shs {Preferred stock 442% com. conv. ($100 par).............. 81,851 shs 
PE ha ee ae a Ee ern eS eee ee 2,053,168 shs to 

*Majority controlled by those identified with the company. 
, 7 . *Notes payable. 7{Callable at $104; convertible into 3 common shares. jo 


Business: The fifth largest domestic meat packer. Special- 
izes in Morrell pork products, with large part of output 
marketed in packaged or canned form. Other items include 
butter, eggs and cheese; Red Heart dog food. Plants are in 
Ottumwa, Iowa and Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Management: Well qualified in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital October 
27, 1951, $17.3 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $5.0 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $261,000; inventories, $14.4 million. Book 
value of stock, $38.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920 to date. 

Outlook: Operations normally reflect trends in corn sup- 
plies and prices, which influence hog production and market- 
ings. Profit margins tend to narrow in periods of high 
product prices, which create consumer resistance. Company 
occupies strong trade position in a highly competitive 
industry. 

Comment: Capital stock is among the better grade issues 
in the meat packing group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.29 $2.63 $3.61 $3.23 $0.11 $1.08 $1.53 cove 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.25 1.25 1.438% 1.87% 1.00 0.50 0.50 $0.12% 
SRR a Sessa cues 27 28 27% 27 23 20% 18% 14% 
BOW. wnetesnekice pecs 20% 20 22 20 1642 15% 12% 13% 


* Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. +Also paid 1/34 of a share in stock. 





The F. E. Myers & Bro. Company 


Business: A leading manufacturer of wheel and track-tyj be 
tractors, farm implements and industrial equipment, alg™ te 
sells binders, wagons and other products made by oth@ 4, 
manufacturers. Foreign business is important. In 19§ 
issued 51,185 shares for A. B. Farquhar Co. (sprayers ang {! 


dusters, planters and pickers, industrial hydraulic presses. & bi 


Management: Efficient and progressive. ce 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 195 
$51.0 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $5.5 million; inventorie M 
$51.7 million. Book value of common stock, $32.97 per sha 
adjusted for 1952 stock split. Be 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since iss 
ance; on common 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing mechanization of agriculture, togeth@l fa 
with Government support of farm purchasing power, sugge 
satisfactory longer term results. However, operations wi 
continue to reflect crop conditions as well as intermittemg ‘I 
swings of the business cycle. is 

Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common 
speculative but improving in quality. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOC 


Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 19 b 
Earned per share.... $0.81 $1.02 $2.30 $4.69 $38.59 $3.65 $8.50 {$1! 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.25 0.50 1.50 1.50 1.00 0.90 OSE 
High ....ccccscecee 17% 18 138% 18% 15% 14% 18% lm. 
TOW occ cscivcsesaticn 12% 9% 8% 11% 10 9% 12% 160M ir 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1952. +Before credits $1.68 per share ft 
contingency and $0.56 from tax reserves; ‘‘lifo’’ inventory calculation reduced net 
$0.58 after tax allowance. {First half of 1951-52 fiscal year vs. $1.85 year earlier. 0 















a 
Incorporated: 1927, Ohio; established, 1870. Office: Orange & 4th Sts., West Indies Sugar Corporation it 
Ashland, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Monday in January. Number of 
stockholders (January 2, 1951): 1,888. 

Capitalization: Incorporated: 1932, Delaware, as successor under reorganization to Cuban 
Dominican Sugar, itself a reorganization of a 1922 company. Office: 60 § 
ONE OREN WIR os ns nse ona oboe wwe eeeckh bVewsneneesbwiesagatiene Non East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Monday in 
rr ee err rrr re eee 200,000 4 January. Number of stockholders (September 30, 1951): 5,200. t 
Capitalization: 
: ° ; a i TOG CGO MMI 6 oa a ccdecibe oss cecSestdnlecessceecenntess Son telekh ieke Non 
Business: An important manufacturer of pumps, which Gold We UL ieee... eh 1,038;470 she 
normally account for 88% of sales. Also produces water 
systems for farm and domestic use, hand and power spray- : i 7 b 
ing units, hay and grain unloading tools and other farm- Business: Through subsidiaries, company owns abd 


eperating machinery and equipment. 
normally goes to agricultural areas. 


Management: Experienced and well regarded. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 
1951, $5.0 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.2 million; inventories, $3.0 million. Book value of 
stock, $37.96 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Level of farm income is principal determinant of 
volume, but extension of rural electrification is steadily 
widening marketing area. Earnings show somewhat more 
stability than those of the average farm equipment maker. 

Comment: Shares are among the better situated issues in 
their group. 


Bulk of products 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $3.57 $3.58 $5.62 $7.88 $4.68 $7.46 *$4.17 $2.62 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 2.25 3.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.50 3.25 2.25 
MEMED <5 kinins piecm since 66% 70 56 55% 51. qeyb3%4 66 52 
RT tee 53 50 50% 50 41 (bs. 48 51% 49 


*After $2.37 factory expenses during strike period May 16 to October 24. Six 
months to April 30 vs. $3.62 in same 1950-51 period. 
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246,000 acres of land and four sugar mills in Cuba; 1951 p 
duction was 235,404 short tons. In Santo Domingo it contro 
256,000 acres of land and operates five sugar factories; 19 
production was 232,371 short tons. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 
1951, $30.1 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $7.2 million; U. 
Gov’ts, $9.0 million; inventories, $22.5 million. Book val 
of stock, $69.99 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments. 1942 to date. 

Outlook: With world supplies returned to prewar excé 
status, sugar prices are well under high postwar scarci 
levels and a period of irregular earnings seems in prospeq 
Outlook is further clouded by Cuban Government’s attitu 
toward sugar company earnings. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF pa 


Years ended Sept. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 i 
Earned per share.... $4.06 $6.18 $10.78 $8.20 $3.59 $6.71 *s10 36 ” 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 2.50 3.00 4.00 3.00 200 3.00 400 $ 
Lh ere 87 45 84% 3=—- 28% 23% 85% 41% |! 
TU? coche sean ok 35% 29 21% 19% 16 19 30 3 











*Includes $1.83 profit on sale of assets. 
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Easy Money Era 





Concluded from page 3 


other offering of long term bank-in- 
eligible 234s in May. The lesson in- 
volved in this venture was appar- 
ently taken to heart; two issues of 
12-month 17% per cent certificates 
maturing shortly are to be refunded 
with an issue of equal maturity pay- 
ing 2 per cent, and the Treasury 
has decided not to exercise its right 
to call for redemption in December 
four issues of 2 and 2% per cent 
bonds, believing correctly that no in- 
terest savings could be achieved 
thereby. In the short term market, 
the yield basis on weekly Treasury 
bill offerings has risen to 1.903 per 
cent, the highest level witnessed since 
March 1933. 


Bond Prices 


The recent developments have, so 
far at least, exercised relatively little 
influence on corporate bond prices de- 
spite the fact that offerings of new 
issues in this field have been heavy 
in recent months, a development 
which sometimes induces heaviness in 
bond prices even in the absence of 
interest rate changes in Govern- 
ments. The principal influence tend- 
ing to insulate corporate obligations 
from the effect of developments in 
other markets has been the large 
amount of new funds available for 
investment in such media. 

Life insurance companies, for in- 
stance, are increasing their assets at 
the rate of about $4.5 billion a year, 
and since these institutions are al- 
teady heavily loaded with Govern- 
ments, a significant proportion of 
their added capital is funneled into 
corporates. If the volume of resi- 
dential and other construction should 
decline in coming months, the effect 
on the bond market of life insurance 
buying would become even more 
pronounced, since new mortgages are 
also an important outlet for these in- 
stitutions’ funds at present. 

Another source of corporate bond 
purchases has been the annual ac- 
cumulation of more than $1 billion 
by non-insured pension funds. It 
seems probable that the volume of 
new bond financing by business will 
decline within another year as the 
level of capital expenditures tapers 
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- off and the artificial stimulus provided 


by EPT comes to an end—assuming 
that EPT expires on schedule next 
June 30. This will lessen any pres- 
sure on corporate bond prices. 

On the hand, such obligations are 
bound to be affected eventually, even 
though the high level of investment 
demand continues, if the rates on 
Governments go appreciably higher. 
And this may well take place. The 
Treasury will have to do a large vol- 
ume of financing during the 1952-53 
fiscal year, when a cash deficit of 
around $6 billion is anticipated. 
Judging by recent developments, Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities are deter- 
mined to make the Treasury set real- 
istic terms on such issues. And these 
terms may become even stiffer than 
they are now. 

With suspension of consumer 
credit restrictions and the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Program and con- 
siderable relaxation of restrictions on 
housing credit, the Federal Reserve 
will be forced to rely on general 
rather than selective measures to 
right any further inflationary ten- 
dencies. Except in Central Reserve 
cities, member bank reserve re- 
serve requirements are already at the 
legal maximum; thus credit authori- 
ties may decide to raise the discount 
rate or sell Governments in the open 
market. Such measures, assuming 
they become necessary, would have 
repercussions in all bond markets, 
and would eventually affect stocks 
as well, though to a lesser extent. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


August 22: Allegheny Ludlum Steel: 
American Hardware; American Re- 
publics; Automatic Steel Products; 
Bulova Watch; Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric; Detroit Steel; Florence Stove: 
Houdaille-Hershey; Laclede Gas; 
Mengel Company; Mississippi River 
Fuel; New York City Omnibus; New- 
port Industries; Phillips Screw; Quaker 
Cats; Shell Oil; Southern Company; 
Victor Equipment; Warner Bros. Pic- 
tures. 

August 23: Allen Industries; South- 
land Royalty; Universal Match. 

August 25: Addressograph - Multi- 
graph; Bohack (H. C.); Bridgeport 
Brass; Climax Molybdenum; Commer- 
cial Solvents; Creameries of America; 
Curtis Publishing; Eastern Utilities As- 
sociates; Hall (F. W.) Printing; Hub- 





bell (Harvey); New Orleans Public 
Service. 

August 26: Allied Chemical & Dye; 
American Ice; American Optical; Amer- 
ican Tobacco; Arundel Corporation; 
Barber Oil; Beau Brummell ‘lies; Bul- 
lard Company; Celanese Corporation of 
America; Consolidated Edison (New 
York); Crane Company; Duke Power; 
Family Finance; General Acceptance; 
Kansas Power & Light; Koppers Com- 
pany; Merck & Company; Mueller 
Brass; Oliver Corporation; St. Joseph 
Light & Power; Seeman Bros. ; 

y eto 27: American Snuff; Babbitt 
(B.T.); Bendix Aviation; Black & Deck- 
er; Botany Mills; Brown & Sharpe; Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale; Cleveland Builders 
Supply; D W G Cigar; Doehler-Jarvis; 
Helme (George W.); Indianapolis Power 
& Light; Interstate Department Stores; 
Macy (R.H.); Pennsylvania Power & 
Light; Reading Company; South Caro- 
lina Electric & Gas; Stokely-Van Camp; 
Sylvania Electric Products; Thorofare 
Markets; Van Norman Company; Wes- 
son Oil & Snowdrift; Wheeling Steel. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 


From the nation’s largest in- 
ventory of businesses for sale, 
Ford’s affiliated brokers offer 
these and many more— 
VIRGINIA PAPER AND CARDBOARD 
PROCESSING BUSINESS 


Netted $59,000 on gross profit of $714,000 in ’51. 
Engaged in printing, waxing and coating opera- 
tions. Has new water and flame-proofing paper 





process with over $100,000 “First-Run” Govt. 
orders. Good potential. Loc. in large city; prop- 
erty rented reasonably. Owner prefers to sell 
only part interest in profitable business, but will 
consider outright sale at $300,000, incl. equip. 
valued at approx. $135,000, invty. of $58,000, and 
misc. assets. No. 2K-NT7573. 


HAT BODY MANUFACTURING PLANT. 
Annual receipts have reached over 2 million, with 
gross profit of $442,000. Nationally known trade 
name backed by service since 1871. Active accts. 
and excellent potential. Fully equipped for mfr. 
of wool felt hat bodies for women’s millinery. 
Housed in 4-story brick plant bldg. $350,000 sale 
price incls. property, equip., invty. and good will. 
No. 2H-N7657. 


SUMMER RESORT IN MAINE. Loc. in the 
Boothbay area; 40 acres of wooded land; 1,800 
shore frontage. Property also incls. 3-story Inn, 
2-story lodge, fourteen 2 or 4-bedrm. cottages, 
recreation hall and large boat dock. Operating 
3 mos. a year. Grossed $47,000, netted $15,000 in 
51. Property, complete equip., invty. and good 
will priced low at $158,250. No. 2K-N8916. 


MANUFACTURING PLANT. Engaged in pre- 
cision stamping, silk screening and radium, 
phosphorus and fluorescent painting operations. 
Est. 6 yrs. in prosperous Mass. town. Gross has 
reached $178,000. annually, with net profit of 
$50,000. All depts. offer excellent potential. Fully 
equipped, with invty., good will and accts. re- 
ceivable at $150,000. No. 2K-N7849. 


Write for detailed information 
on any of the above... no 
obligation whatsoever. 

Or, if you wish, send $1 for 
the next 2 monthly issues of 
FORD’S 300-page, illustrated 
“Business for Sale” Directory. 
Select from thousands of busi- 
ness opportunities in all price 
ranges throughout the U. S. 


FORD 


Charles Ford & Assoc., I 





ne. 
Dept. 2521, 10 N. Clark, Chicago, Iil. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 






Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Seasoned Oil With Good Yield—Analysis of 
refiner of jet-engine fuel with unbroken divi- 
dend record since 1944—shares now selling 
to yield over 7 per cent. 


Investor's Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work," and "Production Personalities." 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 

member firm. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free "Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 
keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 


Six Lists for Investors—To fit varying needs, 
securities are listed as |—Low-priced specula- 
tion; 2—Special Situations; 3—Growth Stocks; 
4—Income Growths; 5—Stable moderate yield 
and 6—Canadian Issues. Offered by a N.Y.S.E. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,00! stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
32 














Financial Summary 


























































































































































Rt | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE = 
240 a — Senenael “Tal 230 
220 1935-39=100 225] Me Gre 
200 \ , 2 Ale 220 
180 \ \ 215 
160 INDEX OF 210m 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
Federal Reserve Board 
120 l 1952 200 a 
100 195 ( 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1956 1951 1992 3} F MAM J J 
x = 1952 ~ 1%1 Gr 
Trade Indicators July20. Aug.2 Aug.S Ang. Il 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 7,328 7,405 7,495 7,069 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 42.9 89.8 95.4 101.5% gy, 
Peet Cine Ti oo 5 ho Kok eeewesans: 607,271 732,920 +700,000 809,354 
-— 1952 ~ 191 
July 23 July 30 Aug. 6 Aug. 8 
Tet Te . oc vadasin esse Federal }.... $35,441 $35,315 $35,539 $32,480) 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 20,626 20,581 20,657 19,1708 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 20,031 1,988 1,899 1,220 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 Bows 33,256 33,267 32,586 30,920 
{Demand Deposits ......... |, ilies 9.55 52,448 52,766 51,864 50,185 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,522 1,491 1,514 945 
WMoney in’ Circulatida. «.......560c00cccssecee 28,884 28,952 29,041 27,9048 ¢ 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i " r 1952 ~ ——e— se 
eee en Aug. 6 Aug.7 Aug.8& Aug.9 Aug.11 Aug. 12 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 279.07 279.38 279.84 | 280.29 278.14 280.29 256,35 
20 Railroads ... 103.73 104.89 104.78 Exchange 104.40 103.27 104.89 82.03 
15 Utilities 51.12 51.10 51.12 Closed 50.97 50.77. 51.12 47.53 
65 Stocks. ...... 107.95 108.39 108.45 | 108.35 107.48 108.45 96.05 
—_ 1952 ( 
Details of Stock Trading: Aug. 6 Aug.7 Aug.&8 Aug.9 Aug.11 Aug. 12 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,140 1,180 1,170 | 1,160 1,110 
ee ee ee ee 1,075 1,088 1,080 1,081 1,111 
Number of Advances........... 450 485 411 384 2218 
Number of Declines............ 317 297 382 Exchange 395 641 
Number Unchanged ............ 308 306 287 Closed 302 249 
New Highs for 1952............ 73 72 60 | 56 2a 
New Lows for W5S2.......i6.6% 12 7 13 | 10 15 
ca aa 98.78 | 98.77 98.70 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.83 98.84 , \ : 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,492 $3,791 $3,210 $3,102 $3,240 
poms 1952 . ———1952—_- 
*Average Bond Yields: July 9 July 16 July 23 July30 Aug. 6 High Low 
| F Se ere Soe 2.928% 2.945% 2.944% 2.940% 2.944% 3.026% 2.890% 
erry 3.260 3.260 3.264 3.264 3.263 3.390 3.256 
De -icdcmtanedapins 3.532 3.529 3.528 3.542 3.542 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.76 5.68 5.70 5.64 5.65 6.25 5.64 
20 Railroads ....... 5.43 5.43 5.50 5.42 5.40 6.00 5.37 
OP See ss ie oven 5.47 5.43 5.45 5.39 5.32 5.59 5.32 
90 Stocks «.c.sscss. 5.71 5.64 5.66 5.60 5.59 6.13 5.59 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended August 12, 1952 


i ke re errr ory 


Servel, Incorporated 


General Motors . 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


Southern Company 
Chrysler Corporation 
American Bosch 


American Telephone & Telegraph re nang 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco “B” 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & ‘Pac. R.R.. be 


eee ete teem eee eee eee eee ee eeene 
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This is Part 26 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 














1948 
16% 
11 
$2.79 
0.87% 


14% 
11% 
$1.08 
1.50 


43% 
33% 

$6.05 
4.00 


16% 
b$1.66 
1.50 


43% 
33% 
a$4.14 
2.50 
14% 
11% 
$1.08 
0.96 


"12 
10% 


$1.22 
1.00 


20% 
15% 
$1.59 
1.00 
7% 

5 
j$1.40 
14 


$2.52 
0.50 
71% 
5634 
$4.44 
1.87%, 
22% 


$1.91 
1.20 


41% 
31 
$2.68 
1.36 
24% 


2.00 


recommendation but a statistical record 


valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 


1950 


17% 
11% 
$2.31 
1.00 


16 

12 
$1.19 
1.50 


50% 
33 


$9.11 
3.50 


New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Gra son-Robinson Stores ....High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 24 37% 14% 9% 
EMF ccccccesce une, 1945 8 13 9 14% 
Earnings ..... j$0.63 j$0.69 j$1.20 j$1.41 j$2.02 *n$2.35 $4.02 
Dividends .... None None None 0.40 0.75 0.62% £0.75 
Great Northern Iron Ore....High ......... 18% 18 17% 21% 21 17 15% 
pO ee eer 13% 13% 14% 14% 13 12 12 
Earnings ..... $0.77 $9.75 $0.72 $0.61 $0.54 $0.99 $1.09 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.25 1.50 
Great Northern Ry........... SE av cases 25% 32% 49% 65% 64 49% 50% 
(€% non-cum. pfd.) SM  cavcccccvs 19% 21% 25% 46 40% 34% 36% 
Earnings ..... $11.63 $7.84 $8.03 $7.81 $7.58 $7.28 $8.91 
Dividends ... 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 — 3.00 3.50 
Great Western Sugar........ RE 28% 27% 30 39% 34% 27% 23% 
SR. Cadiasccwn 23% 23% 24 28% 22% 20 16 
Earnings ..... b$1.94 b$1.65 b$0.88 b$1.19 b$1.89 b$2.69 b$2.18 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 1.80 1.60 1.20 1.70 2.00 
Green QGs Bad skinesscccessevse High ... 33% 50 55 86 105 75% oeee 
’ 25 31% 43% 52% 61% 55% eee 
(After 2-for-1 split High toes a ee re éee4 ea 35% 40% 
we , errr e | eee 2 dl ees wit nia Perr 29% 24% 
Earnings ..... a$2.55 a$2.61 a$2.35 a$2.86 a$5.14 a$4.76 a$4.97 
Dividends .... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.87 2.37% 2.50 
Greenfield Tap & Die........ _SBAAE ee As. se 14 ao ashe ae 17% 
BME ceccscccee 5 6 10% 16 4% 13% 
(After 25% stk. div. eer Rita eae Sir june Sire eh Mate 
September, 1951) j= $ Leow ..ccccese. aches ery RET + dkeel aus ae iowa 
Earnings ..... $1.94 $1.64 $1.52 $1.41 $3.76 $2.66 $2.43 
Dividends 0.80 0.40 p0.20 p0.48 0.96 0.96 0.95 
Greyhound Corp. ............ MONEE. Saciee ce 14% 21 24% 35 54% 38% atid 
taal 104 14% 19% 22% 30% 27 
(After 3-for-1 split  cdsuveed eae proes Picks a area 12 13% 
fae | Ceres ‘ewes er rrr ake ama 3 10 
Earnings ..... $0.99 $1.27 $1.23 $1.09 $2.11 - $1.82 $1.70 
Dividends . 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.47 1.07 0.83 1.00 
Grumman Aircraft Engineer.High ......... 14% 17% 32% 55% 52% 32% 48% 
er 9% 10% 11 28% 23% 17 30% 
(After 100% stk. div. WE Saccacace * ang eae pre ee eae wake 25% 
Sa on, I ves evvasees wen nes cece Per cae it 16% 
and 2-for-1 split WORN scativees ; we ey : one na Pee 
December, 1950) .......... DM cisacnncds es aiedia ic ee rey aes oe 
Earnings ..... $0.65 $1.64 $2.43 $2.81 $0.17 $1.14 $1.19 
Dividends . 0.37% 0.37% 0.37% 0.37% 0.50 0.75 1.00 
Guantanamo Sugar .......... Eros 3% 5 6% 12% 13% 8% +) 
gt OE: . — a ae 2 So Go 
Earnings ..... j$1.51 j$0.28 j$1.43 j$0.55 j$1.01 j$4.83 j$2.27 
Dividends .... None None None one None None 1.00 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio........ one 4% 10% 16% 30% 30% 14% 20% 
cee ae 2% 3% 6% 14% 9% 6% 12% 
Earnings ..... $4.05 $4 63 $2.75 D$0.26 D$0.17 $2.56 $4.83 
Dividends ... None None None None None None 0.50 
Gall GP siascteicccea Vassbeksee \<aue cance 39 50% 50% 61% 78 76% 81 
ee ae 24% 44% 424% 49¥% 56% 57% 57% 
(After 2-for-1 split a rye aea ee inaee ca ro tak a a 
Sk eee | ee eee or ‘eee coos ee! re ee nee 
Earnings ..... $1.26 $1.61 $2.32 $2.38 $3.21 $5.26 $6.76 
Dividends 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.37% p1.50 
Gulf States Utilities.......... BE kvcécsccs Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 16% 18% 
(Adjusted to 1946 oS eee August, 1947 13% 14 
reclassification) .......... Earnings ..... $0.62 $0.81 $0.86 $1.08 $1.54 $1.75 $1.77 
Dividends .... 0.44 0.59 0.63 0.78 0.80 0.83 1.05 
Hackensack Water........... PD Sivaceecca 25 28% 33% 39 40% 39 35% 
ee CC ree 19% 22% 27 33 35 32% 31 
(After 25% stk. div. | eer 5 aoe bates : a ana eae 
ee eer reer sy BN dcdcedecce pen ie swale aac eat ee Lae és 
Earnings onsd $1.59 $1.65 $1.57 $1.83 $2.30 2.46 $2.23 
Dividends ... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.32 1.36 1.36 
Halliburton Oil Well POR. ccaccscet Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 22% 
Cementing ...............-. a eee September, 1948 15% 
Earnings ero $0.62 $1.29 $1.55 $1.48 $2.21 $3.66 $5.03 
Dividends .... Initial payment on $5 par July 1 0.25 1.50 
Hall Printing ................. BE sécicscc . aye ist 22% pets see 
BA ccscccs ae 15 4 4 aga’ aaa 
(After 2-for-1 split ROU dccccse cpen npr pete acne 24 19% 16% 
; SS Re Low  ...eeeeeee eetd eicee gneve heh 15 14 12% 
Earnings ..... c$1.13  c$1.06 ~—c$1.18 + c$1.70 $3.05 $2.70 —c $2.88 
Dividends 0.75 0.62 0.62 p0.50 0.87% 1.25 1.25 
Hamilton Watch............. FE Serivces 11% 15% 16% 27% 26% 19 14% 
eS ee 8 9% 11 15% 17% 13 12% 
$1.62 $0.98 $1.40 $1.12 $2.04 $1.79 $3.25 
0.80 0.80 0.75 0.95 1.00 1.00 1.00 
16% 18% 21 29% 34% 27% 27% 
12% 13% 15% 18% 20% 19% 21% 
$1.52 $1.38 $1.18 $1.11 $2.07 $3.43 $4.14 
1.12 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.35 1.75 2.00 





Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


19% 
$2.73 
2.00 


14% 


33% 


i7¥% 
15% 
$0.65 
18% 


11% 
yD$1.49 
0.25 


34% 
30% 
y$1.94 
1.50 


a---12 months to January 31, following year. b—12 months to February 28, following year. c—12 months to March 31, following year. j—12 months to 


S:ptember 30. n—Calendar year. p—Also paid stock. x—Three months. y—Six months. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year 


P.inted by C. J. O’BRIEN, Ine. 
Now York, N. Y¥. 














He’s a 
baby sitter 
for barrels 





Upand down the great stacl:s 
of whiskey barrels that 
stretch for miles through the 
warehouse, trouble-shoote:s 
make their rounds. 

They are the special teanis 
that constantly patrol every 
foot of Schenley’s vast ware- 
houses, making certain that 
all is well. Barrels all tight 
and sound. Surroundings 
spotless and dry. “Climate” 
just right for slow, aging 
of the sleeping whiskey. 





Their hunt doesn’t often 
turn up trouble. You see, the 
barrels are sturdy and solid, 
because Schenley makes its 
own to insure their quality. 
And the warehouse air is 
kept warm, clean and fresh, 
the way whiskey likes it. 


Still, the trouble-shooters 
keep a constant watch, “just 
in case.” Babying barrels is 
extra effort, maybe, but an 
important part of the com- 
plete network of quality con- 
trols which guard Schenley 
whiskies from the time the 
grain is grown until — years 
later—the whiskey is in 
your glass. 

This is Schenley’s way of 
making certain that you get 
the utmost enjoyment in 
every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. ©1952 





SCHENLE 














Caan 


Schenley’s ——‘ The best-tasting 
unhurried goodness unmatched skill whiskies in ages 


fev cee toi oe 








